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Water Power, 


a Key Factor 


in Canadian Industry 


GuiwA BERRIGAN HALL 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF TRANSPORTATION, 
U, S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


| low-cost water power, 
the mainspring of Canada’s industrial 
economy, has brought the Dominion 
from the ranks of an almost purely agri- 
cutural country to one of industrial 
prominence. 

Canadian rivers have an estimated 
potential of approximately 32,000,000 
horsepower at minimum flow, compared 
with 35,000,000 horsepower in the United 
States. Vast undeveloped water-power 
resources exist throughout Canada. 
Their widespread distribution makes 
possible the development and utilization 
of the country’s other natural resources 
from coast to coast, as well as supplying 
the energy for large industrial under- 
takings. 


Distribution and Expansion 


The advantageous location of ample 
supplies of low-cost hydroelectric energy 
in close proximity to the country’s wood- 
pulp supplies, has enabled Canada to op- 
erate pulp and paper mills economically 
enough to compete in the world’s vast 
markets. The mineral industry also 
plays an important part in the country’s 
industrial economy through the use of 
adjacent water-power resources. The 
capacity of the power-generating equip- 
ment utilized by the mineral industries 
exceeds 1,500,000 hp. Of this amount 
more than 1,000,000 hp. is installed in 
hydroelectric plants. 

More than 97 percent of Canada’s 
hydroelectric energy is produced by pub- 
lic utility stations. The installed capac- 
ity of these stations increased from 
173,000 hp. in 1900 to more than 8,200,000 
in 1940, with the latter figure represent- 
ing an estimated capital investment of 
$1,665,000,000. In 1949, new hydroelec- 
tric capacity added to the country’s sys- 
tem amounted to 479,900 hp. A number 
of large developments which are now in 
the construction stage, will add approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 hp. to the country’s 
total within the next few years. In this 
connection, Mr. A. L. Brown, President 
of the Canadian Electrical Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, stated, in part, in an 
article in the March 1950 issue of The 
Times Survey of Canada and World 
Trade: “By 1953, the total installed ca- 
pacity will be nearly 15,000,000 horse- 
power; while an additional 6,000,000 
horsepower is at the present time under 
investigation. This means that by 1953 
Close to 50 percent of the country’s min- 
imum potential will be harnessed and in 
a...” 

Approximately 80 percent of the total 
electric energy produced in Canada is 
utilized by commerce and industry, prin- 
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cipally the pulp and paper, electromet- 
allurgical, and electrochemical indus- 
tries. The remainder is consumed for 
domestic purposes, and in 1949 averaged 
315 kw.-hr. per capita. 

Canada’s total water-power resources 
and the installed capacity of each Prov- 
ince at the close of 1949, are shown in 
table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Developed and Available Water 
Power, Canada 


(December 31, 1949) 


| Available 24-hour 
power at 80 percent 
efficiency 


P m 2 | ste ¢ = a 
Province or Territory | Stalled 











| capacity | at ordi- | At ordi- 
| nary min-| nary 6 
imum | months’ 
flow | flow 
| Horse- | Horse- Horse- 
power power power 
Alberta . 107, 225 507, 800} 1, 258, 000 
British Columbia | 1,238,069) 7, 023, 000}10, 998, 000 
Manitoba | 557,700] 3,309,000] 5, 344, 000 
New Brunswick 133, 347 123, 000 334, 000 
Newfoundland 262,050} 1, 135, 000) 2, 585, 000 
Nova Scotia 145, 384 25,500! 156,000 
Ontario ..| 2,896, 540] 5, 407, 200) 7, 261, 000 
Prince Edward Island_| 2,617 500} 3, 000 
Quebec | 6,130,097) 8, 459, 000/13, 064, 000 
Saskatchewan | 111,835] "542, 000) 1, 082; 000 
Yukon and Northwest | 
Territory 28, 469 382, 500 814, 000 
Total 11, 613, 333]126, 914, 500/42, 899, 000 
SourcE: Water Resources Division, Canada. 
! Equals 32,000,000 hp. at 100 percent efficiency. 


Hydroelectric Power Sites and 
Industrialization 


Table 1 was computed from the records 
of the Canadian Water Resources Divi- 
sion and represents only minimum 
water-power possibilities of the country, 
as there are many unrecorded power sites 
in the Dominion, particularly in the less- 
explored northern regions. In explana- 
tion of the figures under “Installed 
capacity,” the Development Services 
Branch of the Dominion’s Water Re- 
sources Division states in a_ recent 
report: * “The turbine installation figures 
are the totals of plant capacities com- 
puted from the manufacturer’s rating of 
each individual unit under the average 
head at which the unit is operated. At 
fully developed sites, installed capacity 
is usually somewhat in excess of the 
power available at ordinary 6-months’ 
flow, although the maximum economic 
installation at any one site can be de- 
termined only by careful consideration 
of all conditions and circumstances per- 
tinent to its individual development. In 
some cases, an original deficiency in 
power during periods of lower flow is 
overcome by the use of storage dams; in 
others, by inter-connection with other 
plants operating under different load 
conditions or which are located on other 
streams having different flow character- 
istics; or by auxiliary power from fuel 
plants.” 

Approximately 47 percent of Canada’s 
potential hydroelectric power and 78 per- 
cent of the developed power are in the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. These 


1“Water Power Resources of Canada,” De- 
partment of Resources and Development, 
Development Services Branch, Water Re- 
sources Division, Ottawa, March 15, 1950. 
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Electrical generators, each developing 65,000 hp., at Niagara Falls, one of Canada’s vital 
sources of hydroelectric power. 
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Hydroelectric power development on the Saguenay River, Quebec, Canada. 


Provinces have achieved considerable in- 
dustrialization through the development 
of their water-power resources, although 
lacking native coal reserves. 

Approximately half of the 600 or more 
power plants in Canada are hydroelec- 
tric, and produce 97 percent of the coun- 
try’s power. Of these plants, approxi- 
mately 90 percent are the central-station 
type, whereas in 1900, only 33 percent of 
the country’s total plants were in that 
category. Thermal plants supply the 
remaining 3 percent of the Dominion’s 
electric energy. 

In 1949, the total production of all 
electric stations exceeded 46,000,000,000 
kw.-hr., as compared with 30,000,000,000 
kw.-hr. in 1940, and 18,000,000,000 in 
1930. Comparative figures for the past 
5 years, in table 2, show the production 
of electric energy in 9 Canadian Pro- 
vinces, and for Canada as a whole. 


Referring again to table 1, it will be 
observed that with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, Canada’s hydro- 
electric resources are fairly well distrib- 
uted relative to demand. The following 
brief summary of recent developments 
and plans for future utilization of these 
hydroelectric resources in the various 
Provinces, clearly illustrates how the 
country’s economy is closely allied to 
this gift of nature. 


Alberta 


The Province of Alberta has a $30,- 
000,000 power-expansion project under 
way in addition to its proposed rural- 
electrification program. This expansion 
program, if concluded, will add 100,000 
hp. to the Provincial power system by 
the construction of new hydroelectric 
plants by Calgary Power, Ltd. The larg- 


TaBLe 2.—Production of Electric Energy by Canadian Provinces, 1945-49’ 


[In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 





Year Alberta 
1945. _- _— a 551, 158 
1946__. x a a aol 585, 377 
1947 __ . ie | 635, 764 
1948 __- : ee 717, 501 
1949. Bids : 792, 513 | 
OE a ee 3, 282, 313 
| Ontario 
1945__- ee | 10,808, 447 
1946____- etic oan | 10, 755, 071 
1947 _- 11, 540, 057 
1948 _ . 11, 678, 680 
1949 i : 12, 166, 042 
Total 60, 130, 489 


British ene ae New Bruns- oe es 
Columbia Manitoba wick Nova Scotia 
2,810, 975 1, 852, 365 589, 188 576, 672 
2, 843, 312 1, 928, 329 574, 252 602, 343 
2, 991, 347 2, 018, 710 575, 529 610, 043 
3, 398, 198 2, 053, 041 590, 244 678, 400 
3, 707, 604 2, 163, 517 652, 485 714, 734 
19, 033, 749 10, 015, 962 2, 981, 698 3, 182, 192 

| Prince Ed- Quebec Saskatche- Total 
ward Island wan Canada 

12, 010 22, 233, 050 666, 743 40, 100, 608 
12, 702 23, 584, 564 717, 758 41, 603, 708 
15, 344 25, 850, 622 748, 947 14, 986, 363 
17, 016 24, 646, 289 789, 480 44, 586, 849 
25, 612, 599 844, 983 46, 673, 214 


18, 757 


75, 809 121, 927, 124 3, 767, 911 217, 932, 742 


! Based on statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Transportation, and Public Utilities Branch, 


Ottawa. 
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est of these is the Spray Plant in the up- 
per Bow River basin which will have an 
installed capacity of 62,000 hp. Its com- 
pletion is scheduled for late 1950. Next 
in relation to size is the 23,000-hp. Run- 
dle power plant which is scheduled for 
completion in October 1951. Two other 
projects, the Kananaskis extension and 
the Three Sisters Plant, with capacities 
of 12,000 hp. and 3,500 hp., respectively, 
are scheduled for completion in the sum- 
mer of 1951. The Three Sisters Plant 
is incidental to the main Spray project. 


British Columbia 


The vast hydroelectric potential of 
British Columbia, the Dominion’s most 
westerly Province, is said to be the larg- 
est known undeveloped reserve in Can- 
ada, if not in the North American 
Continent. This Province is second only 
to Quebec Province in known potential. 
In 1949, British Columbia’s known avail- 
able hydroelectric reserves totaled more 
than 7,000,000 hp., with less than 1,250,- 
000 hp. developed. Quebec, by way of 
comparison, has about 8,500,000 hp. 
available, of which slightly more than 
6,000,000 hp. is utilized. 

Within the next 5 years, if present 
plans materialize, approximately $700,- 
000,000 will be put into a power-expan- 
sion program in the Province. Local 
power-company officials state that this 
figure includes the power developments 
of proposed aluminum plants in the 
northern part of the Province. 

The principal suppliers of electric 
energy in British Columbia include the 
Provincially owned utility corporation 
known as the British Columbia Electric 
Power Commission; the British Colum- 
bia Electric Railway Co., Ltd., which is 
a public stock utility and which also 
operates gas and transportation utilities 
in the metropolitan areas of Vancouver 
and Victoria; small municipally owned 
power plants; and a number of private 
concerns which supply power for private 
business enterprises and their employees. 

In 1945, when the British Columbia 
Power Commission was established un- 
der the provisions of the Electric Power 
Act, it commenced a multimillion dollar 
construction program. The Commission 
is still continuing this program, and at 
present operates 58 power stations with 
a total installed capacity of 69,583 kv.-a. 
in 19 districts. 

The largest producer of electric energy 
in the Province is the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Co., Ltd., which oper- 
ates 10 power plants. These plants have 
a combined installed capacity of 495,000 
hp., and serve more than 216,000 con- 
sumers of which 44,000 were added in 
1949 in the Greater Vancouver area. 
The company is currently spending $17,- 
000,000 on new plant and service expan- 
sion. Company officials state that 
during the past 4 years approximately 
$120,000,000 has been expended on the 
company’s expansion program. This 
amount includes approximately $9,000,- 
000 spent on improved transportation 
services. 

The largest addition made to any elec- 
tric plant in the Province in 1949 was 
the installation of two units of 62,000 
hp. each at the Bridge River Station of 
the British Columbia Electric Railway 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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Belgian Congo Concern Seeks 
Aid in Producing Quinidine 


Société Coopérative Congokina, Belgian 
Congo processor and exporter of cinchona 
bark and quinine, wishes to interest quali- 
fied American firms in the production of 
quinidine in the Belgian Congo. At present 
this organization produces only quinine al- 
kaloid and salts, in addition to collecting 
and preparing cinchona bark for export, vir- 
tually none of which goes to the United 
States. The cooperative proposes to enlarge 
its activities to include the commercial pro- 
duction and sale of quinidine, but the re- 
quired capital and technical assistance are 
not available either locally or in Belgium. 

Accordingly, the cooperative has in mind 
the establishment of a separate corpo- 
ration utilizing American financial and tech- 
nical participation for the installation and 
operation of the requisite manufacturing 
facilities. The management of Congokina 
believes that the new enterprise would find 
a ready market for quinidine in the United 
States. 

Members of Gongokina reportedly have 
between 5,000 and 6,000 hectares of cinchona 
trees under cultivation, about 4,000 of which 
are in production. Current export potential 
is estimated to be between 2,200 and 3,000 
metric tons of bark containing a guaranteed 
average of 7 percent of sulfate of quinine. 

American firms interested in investigating 
this inquiry should write to Société Coop- 
erative Congokina, Boite Postale 577, Coster- 
mansville, Belgian Congo. 


U.S. Capital Sought To 
Expand Fishing Industry 


American financial participation for the 
expansion of various fishing activities in 
the Red Sea is desired by Silvio Nasi, a long- 
time resident of Eritrea. 

The current demand for Red Sea products 
is said to be 10 times the supply. Although 
several small organizations, including Mr. 
Nasi’s, are engaged in the Red Sea fishing 
industry, all reportedly lack sufficient cap- 
ital and equipment to expand to meet de- 
mand, owing to the present territorial status 
of Eritrea, which does not permit granting of 
credit by local or Italian banks. 

During 1949, the market value of marine 
products obtained by Eritrean organizations 
reportedly exceeded £500,000, the products 
being exported chiefly to southern Europe, 
Palestine, Egypt, Yemen, the Sudan, and 
India. It is said that American demand for 
fish meal can be met only partially out of 
current production. 

Accordingly, Mr. Nasi desires to form a 
hew company with the cooperation of an 
American firm or individual, the latter to 
contribute about $45,000, two 300- to 400-ton 
landing craft, and four or five other boats of 
80- to 40-ton capacity, all preferably sur- 
plus, if obtainable. A fleet of small boats, 
both motor and row boats, would also be 
hecessary as the business expands. 
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Mr. Nasi states that he has been engaged 
in fishing activities in the Red Sea area for 
the past 30 years and claims to have consid- 
erable technical knowledge of the problems 
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Branch, Office of International Trade 


stallations, docks, and buildings, as well as 
several small boats. 

The principal products obtained from the 
Red Sea are trocas and mother-of-pearl (for 


involved. He is reported to hold title to in- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 
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the manufacture of buttons), bil-bil (pearl- 











bearing shells), various types of ornamental 
shells, sardines (for canning and processing 
as fish meal), shark (for fresh food, fish meal, 
and oil), mullet (dried for food), anchovies, 
trepang, sponges, fish nails, rekham, tortoise, 
sepia bones, seaweed, and ayot. 

Mr. Nasi proposes the following year-round 
schedule of operations for the fleet, based on 
seasonal maximum production, in the event 
the new enterprise is established: October 
through December—Wakil Bay and Baka Is- 
land (sardine and anchovy fishing and proc- 
essing, with larger vessels transporting the 
catch to Massawa); January and February— 
Tiho and Gurumsas Island (estimated pro- 
duction of 800 tons of fish meal); March— 
Karoom, near Edd and Barassoli (estimated 
production of 1,500 tons of fish meal to be 
transported to nearby port of Assab for fur- 
ther shipment); April and May—Zula Gulf, 
Massawa, and Dahlak Island area (fishing 
and processing of shark); June—division of 
fleet into two sections, one fishing the coast 
south of Massawa, the other to the north 
near the Farasan Islands for trocas and 
mother-of-pearl; July—return to bases for 
maintenance and repairs; August and Sep- 
tember—Kamaran Island (for shark, bil-bil, 
trepang, sponges, and other available prod- 
ucts mentioned above). 

Interested parties are invited to corre- 
spond direct with Silvio Nasi, 67 Corso Vene- 
zia, Massawa, Eritrea. Copies of such cor- 
respondence may be sent to the United 
States Consulate, Asmara, Eritrea. 


Opportunities for 
Exports to Italy 


Proposed plans for municipal improve- 
ments in the city of Naples, Italy, offer possi- 
ble opportunities for the sale of various 
materials and equipment by American 
manufacturers and suppliers. 

According to a recent report from the 

United States Consulate General at Naples, 
the city is to receive a loan of 4,000,000,000 
lire from the Cassa Depositi e Prestiti, a 
quasi-government institution, in accordance 
with a Government decree of August 10, 
1950. This sum is to be used as follows: 
(1) 1,000,000,000 lire is to be spent by the 
city-owned transportation company for new 
equipment; (2) 500,000,000 lire is to be 
spent for a garbage-disposal system and 
necessary buildings; (3) 600,000,000 lire is 
to be spent by the city’s Sanitation Division 
for equipment to collect refuse; (4) 1,900,- 
000,000 lire is to be spent for the construction 
of three large refrigerating plants, one for 
meat and meat products, ene for fish and 
other seafood, and the third for fruits and 
vegetables. 
, It is suggested that firms interested in 
further details concerning these projects 
communicate with Alderman Ing. Arpino or 
Alderman Comm. Molisso, Palazzo S. Gia- 
como (City Hall), Naples, Italy. 


El Salvador Plans 


Purchasing Program 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers may have an opportunity for the sale 
of various equipment in connection with 
El Salvador’s stockpiling: program, for the 
financing of which the El Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment reportedly plans to _ allocate 
US$4,000,000. 

The ministries concerned are preparing 
provisional lists of contemplated purchases, 
and the U. S. Department of Commerce has 
lists issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Welfare, which cover agricultural machinery 
and equipment and hospital and medical 
supplies. Copies of these lists may be ob- 
tained upon application to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

For complete information concerning all 
requirements, interested parties may write 
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to the Ministerio de Agricultura y Ganaderia, 
the Ministerio de Salud Publica y Asistencia 
Social, or the Proveeduria General (official 
Government purchasing office) all in San 
Salvador, El Salvador. 


Turkey Offers 2,500 
Tons of Scrap [ron 


Approximately 2,500 tons of scrap iron set 
aside for export by the Turkish Seaways Ad- 
ministration is offered for sale in the United 
States. The lot reportedly includes plates, 
angle bars, profiles, steel pipe, and punch- 
ing and shearing refuse. 

Offers should be f. o. b. Istanbul and be 
supported by a 10 percent bank deposit. 
They should be sent air mail to the State 
Seaways Administration, Istanbul, Turkey. 


Guide to Netherland Gift 
Products Available 


The 1951 edition of ‘“‘Where-to-Buy-It,” a 
guide to retail outlets in the United States 
for typical Netherland gift products, has re- 
cently been issued by the Netherlands Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the United States. 

A maximum of 10 copies of the booklet 
may be obta!ned without charge upon appli- 
cation to the Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States, Inc., 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Additional copies are available at 15 cents per 
copy. 

A copy of the guide may be examined at 
any field office of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and in the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Additional Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign.exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing that fol- 
lows indicates amounts of allocations, com- 
modities to be purchased, and, where known, 
names of German importers receiving the 
allocations. Additional information may be 
obtained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung der Wirtschaft, McNair Barracks, 
Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Pharmaceutical intermediates, menthol, and 


other pharmaceutical preparations - - _ $150,000 
Pulp for chemical production_-- __. 3,050, 000 
Copper content in San Telmo pyrites. 114, 000 
Importer: Metallgesellschaft A. G., Frank- 
furt-am-Main. 
Fodder plant seeds - 350, 000 


Meadow fescue (purity 80%, germi- 
$190, 000 


nation 80%) 
Fiorin grass (purity 90%, germina- 

tion 85%) --_--- _. 100,000 
Timothy (purity 96%, germination 

88%) ..-- e ce Si RK. ae 60, 000 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—LANCO, S. P. R. L. (manu- 
facturer), 27 Rue de l’Autonomie, Brussels, 
wishes to contact an American manufacturer 
of building materials interested in produc- 
ing under license in the United States a 
lightweight concrete, said to be of excep- 
tional quality. A leaflet (in French) de- 
scribing the concrete is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Norway—Norsk Kjemikalie A/S (manu- 
facturer of American cosmetics under con- 
tract), Sandvika (near Oslo), desires to con- 
tact American manufacturers of insecticides, 
adhesives, fireproofing materials, or similar 
specialties of high technical standard, for 
the purpose of manufacturing such prod- 
ucts in Norway on a royalty basis, under 





licensing arrangement. Firm would be in- 
terested in producing most chemical tech- 
nical products, except cosmetics, inflammable 
or explosive materials, and items having an 
unpleasant odor. Manufacture would not 
include chemical reactions, but principally 
mixing of several materials and packing, 
The firm estimates that it could produce 
1,000,000—2,000,000 tubes, jars, or small boxes, 
or 200,000-300,000 kilograms in bags, cases, 
and/or drums of any product. As a premise 
on which to base possible negotiations, the 
Norwegian firm states that it would manu- 
facture products for which raw materials 
and packing materials are supplied by a 
Norwegian representative of the American 
producer; or if the American firm has no 
representative, Norsk Kjemikalie would act 
as agent, providing the raw materials and 
packing materials and organizing produc- 
tion and sales. In either Case, advertising 
expenditures may be taken over by the 
American firm. Any special machinery re- 
quired for manufacturing may be con- 
structed in Norway or imported, in either 
case to be the property of the American 
firm. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Australia—Wibroc Engineering Pty., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 133 Princes Highway, 
Arncliffe, Sydney, offers to export and seeks 
agent for aluminum pressure Cookers, brass 
cigarette lighters, and automotive acces- 
sories. Monthly quantity produced valued 
at approximately £4.000. Samples obtainable 
from firm on request. 

4. Belgium—Antoine Mauroo (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 34 Avenue Elizabeth, Cour- 
trai, offers on an outright-sale basis jute 
webbing, 314 inches and 4 inches wide, 
graded according to American standards. 

5. Egypt—Khan Khalil (Ant. & Edw. Ana- 
wati), (manufacturer, import and export 
merchant), 32 Fouad First Avenue, Alexan- 
dria, offers on an outright-sale basis Egyp- 
tion brocades, including 100 yards of silk 
brocade and 150 pieces of brocade scarves; 
and the following Egyptian curios: 50 plates, 
125 ashtrays, 50 pocket cigarette bozes, 25 
table cigarette bozes, 50 filigree bracelets, 100 
scarab brooches, 75 Bedouin slave bangles, 
all made of silver; 125 bores and 75 plates 
inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl; cop- 
per and brass articles, including 50 trays, 4 
inches to 30 inches, engraved with Egyptian 
designs or inlaid with silver, and 50 vases, 
5 inches to 15 inches high, engraved with 
Egyptian designs; ivory items, including 50 
paper knives, 100 bookmarks with Egyptian 
designs, 50 animals of different sizes, and 60 
necklaces. Independent quality inspection 
by the Near East Superintending Co., Ltd, 
Customs Area, Gate 14, P. O. Box 1115, Alex- 
andria, whose New York correspondent is 
Superintendence Co. Inc., 2 Broadway, Room 
201, Produce Exchange Bldg., New York 4, 
N. Y. Expense and cost of independent 
quality inspection to be borne by American 
importer. 

6. England—W. Barratt & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Footshape Works, Northampton, 
offers to export high- and medium-grade 
leather shoes for men. Illustrated pam- 
phlet, with price list, available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—Harborough Construction Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Harbilt Works, Market 
Harborough, Leicestershire, has available 
for export hand-operated electric trucks 
suitable for commercial and industrial use. 
Illustrated catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

8. Germany.—George Koehler, Spiel- wu. 
Metallwarenfabrik (manufacturer), 8-10 
Aeussere Ziegelasse, Nuernberg, Bavaria, of- 
fers on an outright-sale basis mechanical 
toys. 

9. Germany—Marabuwerke, A. G. (manu- 
facturer), 14 (a) Tamm bei Stuttgart, offers 
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to export and urgently desires agent for 
water and oil colors suitable for schools, 
commercial advertising, and other artists; 
and waterproof drawing inks. Monthly 
quantity available: 5,000 color boxes, 20,000 
color tubes, and 200 gross of drawing inks. 
Independent quality inspection available, 
details of such inspection to be arranged 
upon receipt of specific request. 

10. Germany—Pickel & Co., K. G. (whole- 
saler, export merchant), 33-35 Schanzaecker- 
strasse, Nuernberg, Bavaria, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for toys. Illustrated catalog 
(in German) with prices available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Germany—Erwin Puttrus (manufac- 
turer), Thuyring 6, Berlin-Tempelhof, de- 
sires to contact importers of church orna- 
ments and articles. 

12. Germany—A. Ziemann, A. G., 15 
Groenerstrasse, Ludwigsburg, Wuerttemberg, 
desires to export the following brewery 
equipment to the United States: (1) com- 
plete brewery installation; (2) cooling tray 
system ‘Wagner-Ziemann”; (3) refrigera- 
tors; (4) yeast tubs; (5) yeast-storage and 
pressure tanks; (6) ice-making plant; (7) 
additional items of many varieties in copper, 
aluminum, and stainless steel. 

13. Italy—Carlevaro & Savio (manufac- 
turer), 33 Via San Secondo, Turin, offers on 
an outright-sale basis sledgeways, ski lifts, 
chair lifts and cable tramways. Detailed in- 
formation on the cable transportation system 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Correspondence in French or Italian pre- 
ferred. 

14. Italy—Alfonso Stadio (manufacturer), 
755 Corso S. Giovanni a Teduccio, Naples, has 
available for export first-quality liqueurs and 
brandy. List of type of liqueur, with alco- 
holic content indicated, photographic folder 
of bottled goods, and illustrated pamphlet 
(in Italian) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Correspondence in Italian preferred. 

15. Japan—Asami Bussan Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, importer), No. 1, Bakuro- 
machi, 1l-chome, Higashi-ku (P. O. Box 
Higashi 143), Osaka, desires to contact 
United States importers of Japanese goods, 
including all types of toys, fishing hooks and 
rods, artificial flowers, imitation pearls, and 
glass porcelain, and earthen wares. 

16. Japan.—Metro Trading Co., Ltd. (in- 
ternational traders) , 3-3 Gofukubashi, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, is interested in exporting from 
Japan canned fish products, including tuna, 
crab, sardine, and smoked oysters. 

17. Japan.—V. B. Sheth & Co. (exporters), 
P. O. Box 865, Kobe, wishes to contact Ameri- 
can firms interested in importing from 
Japan. 

18. Japan.—Yamazen Tool Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), 3-chome, 
Itachibori Kitadori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, desires 
to contact importers of general hardware and 
tools (hand, machine, and electric). 

19. Luxembourg. — Société Anonyme 
MAPRE, Machines et Appareils de Précision 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Route 
d'Ettelbruck, Diekirch, offers for export the 
following types of machines: (1) pneumatic 
jolt-squeeze straight draw machine with in- 
dependent anvil jolter and pneumatically op- 
erated oil pattern draw, made of the finest 
cast iron; quantity available: 25 machines 
& year; specifications: type MPMI, approxi- 
mately 2,000 pounds, and type MPM2, ap- 
proximately 3,500 pounds. (2) Eccentric 
thread-rolling machine, type FF, approxi- 
mately 500 pounds, of the finest cast iron and 
special hardened steels; yearly quantity: 50 
machines. (3) Precision thread-rolling ma- 
chine, types 2B and 2D (for staybolts), ap- 
proximately 3,800 pounds, of the finest cast 
iron and special hardened steels; yearly 
quantity: 40 machines. Descriptive catalog 
With diagrams and photograph, illustrated 
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leaflets, and pamphlet (in French) for item 
3 only available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligent Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Dp. C. 

20. Netherlands.—Freno Fabrieken (man- 
ufacturer), 2 Groenewoud, Helmond, desires 
to export and seeks agent for very good col- 
ored birthday candles, molded from hard 
wax, 2%, inches long. Monthly quantity 
available: 500,000. Samples obtainable from 
Netherlands firm on request. Price informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Netherlands.—Pieter K. Kooiman (ex- 
port merchant), Enkhuizen, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis peat moss, quality in accord- 
ance with buyer’s specifications. 

22. Netherlands.—Henri Termeer (manu- 
facturer), A—444, Oirschot, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis first-quality chrome vege- 
table-tanned fat-liquored leather, black or 
brown, smooth or grain, and lining leather 
from pretanned Indian sheep in Gray and 
beige. Firm would appreciate any necessary 
shipping information. Price information for 
both types of leather may be obtained from 
the commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
bi S. 

23. Netherlands—A. J. Hoevenaars van de 
Noort, Vachelederfabriek (manufacturer of 
sole and harness leather), 55 Lange Wagen 
straat, Gilze, offers on an outright-sale basis 
good-quality sole leather (bends, shoulders, 
bellies), and harness leather’ (halves, 
shoulders, bellies). Inspection at buyer’s ex- 
pense permitted at factory; otherwise sam- 
ples available at seller’s expense. 

24. Netherlands.—L. A. van den Berg (im- 
porter, wholesaler, exporter, commission mer- 
chant), 71 Valkeniersweg Rotterdam, offers 
on an outright-sale basis tropical hard- 
woods, veneer logs, veneers, walnut veneer logs 
and burls, and walnut veneer. Firm would 
appreciate any necessary shipping instruc- 
tions. (Note: A member of the firm is stated 
to be certified by the United States National 
Hardwood Association, as a hardwood lumber 
inspector.) 

25. Netherlands—Netherlandsche Instru- 
mentenfabriek Waldorp (manufacturer), 268 
Waldorpstraat, The Hague, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis good-quality electric vacuum 
cleaners. Potential United States buyers re- 
quested to state any special shipping require- 
ments. 

26. Portugal—Companhia Colonial Do Buzi, 
S. A. R. L. (manufacturer, exporter), Rua da 
Conceicao, Lisbon, offers on an outright-sale 
basis 800,000 liters of absolute alcohol, from 
molasses, 99.7° Gay Lussac. Inspection avail- 
able at the Superintendence Co., Beira, at 
company’s expense. 

27. Scotland—Thomas C. Keay, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), 15 Baltic Street, 
Dundee, offers on an outright-sale basis best- 
quality hide pickers for jute, linen, cotton, 
silk, and woolen looms. Firm prefers to deal 
with importers buying outright but, if that 
is not possible, would consider selling through 
an agent. Firm states that many years have 
passed since it regularly shipped to the 
United States and would appreciate receiv- 
ing such information as would be help- 
ful in reestablishing trade with the United 
States. Illustrated pamphlet available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Switzerland—Reppisch Werk, A. G. 
(Reppisch Works, Ltd.) (manufacturer), 23 
Bergstrasse, Dietikon-Zurich, offers to export 
and seeks agent for first-class, high-precision 
drawing instruments with counterpoise and 
scales. Stock available for immediate deliv- 
ery stated to be 500 units, with monthly 
production estimated at 50 units. Illus- 
trated leaflet, with English translation, avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


29. Switzerland—Steinemann Hammer- 
werke (Steinemann Iron Works) (manufac- 
turer), Flawil, Kt. St. Gallen, offers to export 
and seeks agent for first quality (1) machine 
for rounding sheet metal and profile iron; 
(2) automatic storage racks for yarn beams 
and warp beams; (3) tools, such as hammers, 
axes, and picks. Illustrated material on all 
items available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Firms requested to specify item for which 
loan material is desired. 


Export Opportunities 


30. Australia—Clyde Tile Works (manu- 
facturer of concrete roofing tiles and acces- 
sories), 9 Parker Street, Granville, New South 
Wales, wishes to purchase a completely auto- 
matic plant for the manufacture of highly 
compressed and/or vibrated concrete bricks 
of standard size (9 inches x 4% inches x 3 
inches), capable of producing up to 50,000 
bricks per 8-hour shift. 

31. Belgium—Ets. Abel Draye & Franz 
Brousmiche (importing distributor), 112 
Rue du Commerce, Brussels, desires to pur- 
chase 10 tons each of 100 percent W. P. and 
50 percent W. P. DDT powder for agricultural 
use, prices to be quoted c. i. f. Matadi, Belgian 
Congo. These quantities are stated to be an 
initial order. 

World Trade Directory Report is being pre- 
pared. 

32. Canada—Kenny Consolidated Engi- 
neering Industries, Ltd. (manufacturer, 
manufacturers’ agent, distributor), 58 
Wellington Street East, Toronto, Ontario, de- 
sires to purchase and/or obtain agencies on 
an exclusive basis for industrial electrical 
and mechanical equipment as follows: Vi- 
brating screens, ball mills, pulverizers, mix- 
ers, chemical-plant equipment, food-process- 
ing equipment, equipment for treatment of 
sewage and industrial wastes, special ma- 
chinery, industrial furnaces, induction heat- 
ing, infrared drying controls and instru- 
ments, capacitors for P. F. correction, special 
drives and control, special cables. Firm 
states that in some cases it could also under- 
take partial manufacturing under license. 

33. Egypt—The African Rubber Co. (man- 
ufacturer), P. O. Box 825, Sahel el Guelal, 
Boulac, Cairo, desires to purchase 10 metric 
tons of synthetic rubber (GRM oil-resisting 
neoprene). 

34. Ethiopia—Abdel Kadir Said (importing 
distributor), P. O. Box 917, Addis Ababa, seeks 
purchase quotations for cotton piece goods in 
40-meter pieces, white, off-white, gray, width 
30 to 38 inches. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

35. Germany—Papiersackfabrik Herberts & 
Co., G. m. b. H. (importer, manufacturer), 
Lauterbach (Hessen), desires to purchase 
1,000 tons of kraft paper in rolls, as follows: 
Weight, 70-72 grams per square meter; 
width of rolls, 102 centimeters; diameter of 
rolls, 80-85 centimeters; interior width, 
7-7.5 centimeters. In the event these meas- 
urements do not correspond with United 
States standard measurements, firm would 
accept the paper in rolls of approximately 
the same dimensions. 

36. Japan—Akasi Trading Co., 35-3, Akatu- 
kacho, Higasi-ku (P. O. Box 28, Higasi), Na- 
goya, wishes to receive catalogs and prices, 
c. i. f. Yokohama, on automatic shoe-polish- 
ing machines. 

37. Japan—Indochina‘Tradeways Co., Inc., 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative), P. O. Box Higashi 140, Osaka, de- 
sires price quotations on and samples of 
woolen piece goods and yarn, nylon hosiery 
and underwear, all kinds of toilet articles, 
footwear for men and women, and handbags. 

38. Japan—M. Kobayashi & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), Honcho 
Building, 4-chome, Honcho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to import tonka 
beans, vanilla beans, rosewood oil, and petit- 
grain oil. 








39. Japan—Koyata Yamamoto & Co., Ltd. 
(exporter, importer), Tagen Building, 7, 2- 
chome, Nihonbashi, Horidome-cho, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to receive price quotations on 
and samples of boraz. 

40. Japan—Tokyo Rubber Goods Trading 
Co. Ltd. (Kobe branch) (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 9, 4-chome, Kitanagasa-dori, Ikuta- 
ku, Kobe, desires to import carbon black for 
use in rubber factories in Japan. 

41. Mexico—Alonso Esquer, Roberto Rit- 
chie, and Lic. Ignacio Guajardo (manu- 
facturers), c/o Lic. Ignacio Guajardo, Edi- 
ficio Guajardo, Mexicali, B. C., desire price 
quotations on one complete plant (cotton- 
carding, bleaching, sterilizing, and packaging 
equipment) for processing raw cotton lint 
into sterilized absorbent cotton ready for 
sale. The named individuals intend to estab- 
lish a factory, for which they desire first 
class new machinery having a daily consump- 
tion capacity of about 400 pounds of cotton 
lint. Cotton is said ‘to be readily available 
locally; and as Mexicali is within the Lower 
California section of Sonora Free Customs 
Zone, it is belived that imports of needed 
machinery and supplies can be satisfactorily 
arranged. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

42. Netherlands—N. V. Oliebedrijf OBEHA 
(importer, wholesaler, exporter, manufac- 
turer, sales agent), 72 Nassaulaar, Schiedam, 
desires purchase quotations on vegetable and 
edible oils and fats (linseed, rapeseed, castor, 
soybean, peanut, olive, fish, and neatsfoot 
oils, tallow, olein, and stearin). Specifica- 
tions to be agreed upon. Quality inspection 
contingent upon analysis certificates. 

Import licenses must be obtained from the 
Netherlands Government prior to making 
imports, and foreign exchange is made avail- 
able only when license is granted. Dollar ex- 
change is closely controlled by Netherlands 
Government; however, Netherland exporters 
to the United States may retain as “free” 
dollars 10 percent of their dollar earnings and 
may use these dollars for purchase of a wide 
range of American products. 

43. Netherlands—Sheffield Staalhandel 
(importer, wholesaler, sales agent), 69 Lange 
Nieuwstraat, Schiedam, wishes to purchase 
and obtain agency for grinding wheels, all 
qualities, in usual sizes. Specifications to be 
agreed upon. 

44. Netherlands—Wed. J. B. Vinks, N. V. 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter, sales 
agent), 32 Heuvelstraat, Tilburg, desires to 
purchase automatic machines for the manu- 
facture of flat steel wire healds for looms. 
Specifications to be agreed upon. 

45. Norway—Magnus Boysen & Co. A/S 
(importing distributor), 1 Hieronymus 
Heyerdahlsgate, Oslo, desires purchase quota- 
tions on 220/110-volt, 1,000-watt, 50-cycle 
specialty transformers, approved United 
States standards, to be used in conjunction 
with motion-picture projectors imported 
from France. Firm states that it will place 
an initial order for 100 transformers, with 
additional orders to follow if the first lot 
proves suitable. One transformer is to be 
sent as a sample, the balance are to be 
shipped in accordance with usual require- 
ments for export to insure safe handling. 

46. Norway—Eide & Hauge, A/S (handles 
installation of sanitary, plumbing, and heat- 
ing equipment), 13 Kristian 4 desgate, Oslo, 
requests purchase quotations on plastic pipes 
(water and sewage), 2-6 inches in diameter, 
and fittings, for use in place of iron, steel, or 
concrete pipes; also, plastic pipes for cover- 
ing electric cables, and drain pipes for use on 
building roofs. Quotations should include 
information as to type and diameter of pipe; 
strength (outward and inward pressure, 
shock, tension, etc.); temperature expansion 
coefficient; temperature, corrosion, and time 
resistance; and resistance to water, acids, 
bases, and other chemicals. All pipes must 
meet standard requirements. Firm would 
place initial order of 2,000 tons, with addi- 
tional orders to follow if the first lot is satis- 
factory. 
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47. Spain—Varadero de Huelva, S. A. (man- 
facturer and repairer of fishing boats), Ave- 
nida de Italia No. 51, Huelva, desires purchase 
quotations on one 60-horsepower marine 
Diesel motor for tug with 14-meter keel. 
Firm states that it is contemplating con- 
struction of a large number of fishing boats 
and tugs of up to 500 tons and expects to be 
a steady purchaser of marine motors. Its 
recently built shipyard, though small, is said 
to be the only one of importance in the port 
of Huelva. Correspondence in Spanish 
preferred. 


Agency Opportunities 


48. Canada—Electro-Sun, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer and distributor of electrical household 
equipment), 3487 Dundas Street West, To- 
ronto, Ontario, wishes to obtain agency for 
electric ranges, table-top to apartment size. 
Firm also indicates that it has facilities to 
manufacture, assemble, or distribute any 
items in the household electrical field. 

49. Canada—William J. Michaud Co., Ltd. 
(distributor, sales agent), 4795 St. Catherine 
Street West, Montreal 6, Quebec, seeks agen- 
cies for heavy industrial chemicals, including 
chromic, formic, fumaric, lactic, oxalic, and 
Tobias acids; ammonium bichromate; beta 
naphthol, blanc fixe dry; chestnut extract; 
cod-liver oil; copper oxide; catch extract; 
degras; dinitrochlorobenzene; Epsom salt; 
Glauber salt, anhydrous; hematine crystals; 
hemlockbark extract; lanolin; lead acetate; 
lead nitrate; lithopone; logwood extract; me- 
tanitroparatoluidine; metatoluidine; oak- 
bark extract; sperm oil; tall oil; tang oil; 
potash, caustic, bichromate, chromate, sili- 
cofluoride; potassium zirconium fluoride; 
quebracho; salt cake; sodium bichromate, 
chromate, fluoride, hydrosulfide; sodium 
metaborate, nitrite, sulfide; sodium formal- 
dehyde, sulfoxylate; sulfur; sumac bark; yel- 
low prussiate; titanium dioxide; valonia; 
wattle bark; whiting; zinc oxide; zirconium. 

50. Egypt—E. T. Eliopoulos (manufactur- 
ers’ agent, commission merchant), 21 Fouad 
First Street, Cairo, wishes to act as commis- 
sion agent for American manufacturers of 
heavy electrical equipment, including tur- 
bines, generators, pumps, and irrigation 
machinery. 

51. Egypt—Société Générale Egyptienne 
pour le Commerce et l’Industrie (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent), 2 Rue 
Champollion, Cairo, desires to represent 
manufacturers only of machinery and equip- 
ment for spraying insecticides and of insec- 
ticides for all purposes. 

52. Germany—Handelsbiro (sales/indent 
agent), Zabergaustrasse 16, Heilbronn-Béck- 
ingen/Wuerttemberg, is interested in repre- 
senting American exporters of foodstuffs, 
such as sugar, cereals, cocoa, legumes, dried 
fruits, rice, and lard; and raw materials for 
the leather industry, including chemicals, 
tannic acid and extracts, raw hides, and salt 
hides. Initial shipments of sugar, cereals, 
legumes, and rice are to be made in 10- to 15- 
ton lots in 100-kilogram (220-pound) sacks; 
other commodities are to be shipped in usual 
packing containers. Firm states that it is 
in a position to receive goods on consignment 
to be sold on shipper’s account or to act solely 
as a sales representative. It does not buy or 
sell on its own account, and prefers that Ger- 
man customers make payments directly to 
the shipper. 

53. Israel—Zurah Advertising, Ltd. (ad- 
vertising agency), 21 Lilienblum Street, Tel 
Aviv, offers to represent American advertis- 
ing agencies and business firms with respect 
to advertising, public relations, research, and 
market surveys in Israel. 

54. Italy—Ippolito Cattaneo Soc. p. Az. 
(importer, agent), Piazza 5 Lampadi 17, 
Genoa, seeks agency for substandard motion- 
picture apparatus (16 and 8 mm.). Samples 
are requested. 

55. Netherlands—Wed. J. B. Vinks, N. V. 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter, sales 
agent), 32 Heuvelstraat, Tilburg, wishes to 





obtain an agency for flat steel wire healds for 
looms. 

Import licenses must be obtained from 
Netherlands Government prior to making 
imports, and foreign exchange is made 
available only when license is. granted. 
Dollar exchange is closely controlled by 
Netherlands Government; however, Nether- 
lands exporters to the United States may re- 
tain as “free’’ dollars 10 percent of their dol- 
lar receipts and may use these dollars for 
purchases of a wide range of American 
products. 

56. Norway—Owesen & Arenstedt (manu- 
facturers’ agent | will sell to importers]), 28 
Radhusgaten, Oslo, desires agencies for the 
following explosives for mining purposes 
(blasting): Dinitrotoluene, 30-32° C.; dini- 


trotoluene mixture, F. P. 51° C.; and ethyl- 
eneglycol. Regarding quantities, firm 
comments as_ follows: Dinitrotoluene— 


monthly consumption in Norway is 75-100 
tons; dinitrotoluene mixture—monthly con- 
sumption in Norway is 110,000 pounds; 
ethyleneglycol—consumption varies, rang- 
ing from 100 to 500 tons annually; initial 
order for this item would be 25 tons. It is 
stated that import licenses are granted for 
these commodities, and that an importer 
submitting a favorable bid may possibly be 
given the order for the entire quantity to be 
imported into Norway. 

57. Union of South Africa—Louis Silver & 
Co. (manufacturers’ agent), 149 Commis- 
sioner Street, Johannesburg, desires agen- 
cies for the following: Cotton, blueprint, 
denim, duck, drill, cottonade, trouserings; 
rayon, plain and printed, dress material, 
fancy woven; and gabardine, all in the me- 
dium- and lower-quality grades. 


Foreign Visitors 


58. Australia—Maurice Harrison, repre- 
senting Champion Trading Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 207 Russell Street, Mel- 
bourne, C. 1, is interested in selling Austral- 
ian sheep casings and canned food products. 
Scheduled to arrive the latter part of Jan- 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Capital Brands, 
Inc., 107 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

59. Australia—Samuel Saul Marshall, rep- 
resenting Libroc Engineering Pty., Ltd., 133 
Princes Highway, Arncliffe, New South 
Wales, is interested in exporting pressure 
cookers, automobile accessories, surgical in- 
struments, and cigarette lighters; also wishes 
to obtain information concerning the manu- 
facture of metal products under license. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of January 1951, 
via Los Angeles, for a visit of 10 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1546 U. S. Post Office and Courthouse, 
312 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12, 
Calif.; or Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

60. Belgium—Frederic L. Meeus, represent- 
ing INTAIR (Intercontinental Aeronautics) 
S. P. R. L. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
agent, handling airplanes, spare parts, aero- 
nautical equipment; assembler of planes, 
maintenance, and overhauling), Airport, 
Antwerp, or Forescom Building, Deurne, 
Antwerp, is interested in importing into Bel- 
gium aeronautical, communications, and 
scientific equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
December 15, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o American 
Tradair Corporation, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, and Los Angeles. 

61. Colombia—German Eidenbenz, repre- 
senting Emilio Mettler & Cia. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), Carrera 53 No. 47-23, 
Medellin, wishes to establish contacts with 
manufacturers of chemical products for pur- 
poses of direct purchase. Scheduled t0 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES | 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Australia 


HIGH PRICES INDICATE RECORD WooL 
SALES; INFLATION CAUSING CONCERN 


Important developments affecting the Aus- 
tralian economic situation have been the 
continued high prices realized at wool auc- 
tions, the inflationary effects of increased 
spending power, and action taken to counter 
the upward spiral of living costs. A higher 
level of industrial production, to be accom- 
plished by cooperation between management 
and employees, was called for to prevent the 
prospective rise in the basic wage from be- 
coming merely a factor of increase in the 
cost of living. 

The wool market, which opened at the 
end of August with prices 30 to 50 percent 
above the closing bids of the preceding sea- 
son’s sales, has continued strong. Prices ob- 
tained at auction during the month tended 
to support the expectation that receipts from 
Australian wool in 1950-51 may reach 
A£531,000,000. If such a large figure is real- 
ized, it will compare with the previous rec- 
ord of A£286,000,000 for 1949-50. The volume 
of September sales was limited because of 
flood conditions, which delayed shearing and 
movement of wool to the auction centers. 
The total quantity sold (340,550 bales) was 
less than the September 1949 amount by 
109,000 bales, but the value for September 
1950 was more than double that for Septem- 
ber 1949 (A£51,292,000 against A£25,253,000) . 

The need to check the increase in the cost 
of living was stressed by the Prime Minister 
and other Government officials. In broad- 
casts on October 5 and 6, Mr. Menzies out- 
lined the Government’s program for arrest- 
ing the inflationary spiral. To secure the 
best use of basic materials in short supply, 
he indicated that a control would be set up 
to prevent their diversion to the less essen- 
tial uses. Likewise, a control over capital 
issues would be reinstituted to curb the use 
of capital, and consequently labor and ma- 
terials, in the less important industries. A 
National Security Resources Board would 
be established to examine civil and military 
needs and resources and to make recommen- 
dations to the Government concerning na- 
tional planning and priorities. 

The Prime Minister stated that the public- 
works program for other than defense pur- 
poses would be cut by about 20 percent. 
The State Governments would be requested 
to take similar action. Government subsi- 
dies to help keep down the cost of living 
would be increased. The additional subsi- 
dies are expected to approximate A£45,000,000 
in 1950-51 and are to be composed princi- 
pally as follows: Woolen goods produced in 
the Commonwealth for Australian consump- 
tion, A£20,000,000; dairy products, A£11,300,- 
000; tea, A£7,000,000; wheat, A£628,000; im- 
ported coal, A£3,200,000; and imported pre- 
fabricated houses, A£1,500,000. 

The Commonwealth Minister for National 
Development on October 20 urged that 
greater production follow the basic wage 
increase. He expressed concern over short- 
ages in such basic products as coal, coke, 
steel, and lumber and also in rail transport. 
Increased mechanization and improved em- 
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ployer-employee relations were suggested as 
means of developing better cooperation and 
expending industrial production. Many 
labor leaders in public statements indicated 
that increased industrial production was 
necessary and discussed possibilities of its 
achievement through cooperation between 
the factors involved. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Reimposition of price control on automo- 
bile tires and tubes, rubber hose, wet-cell 
batteries and woolen clothing and piece 
goods was agreed upon by the State Prime 
Ministers at a meeting held at Hobart in 
October. The controls are to become effec- 
tive from the publication of the directing 
orders in the various State Government ga- 
zettes. Businessmen expect the maximum 
prices shown in price lists operating as of 
October 20 to become the ceiling prices under 
the reimposed controls. Some dealers, how- 
ever, think that there may soon be increases 
to offset higher costs resulting from the 
contemplated advance in the basic wage. 

The Labor opposition in the Common- 
wealth Senate, which outnumbers the Gov- 
ernment parties in that House, introduced 
the Constitution Alteration (Prices) Bill in 
order to obtain for the Federal Parliament 
authority on price control. It is not consid- 
ered likely that the House of Representatives, 
where the Government has a majority, will 
press for passage of the bill. Consequently 
it is expected that if Government price con- 
trol again becomes operative, it will remain 
a function of the States. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Victorian railway workers were on strike 
during the latter half of October, causing 
considerable economic loss and inconven- 
ience. The strike was a protest against the 
refusal of two conciliation commissioners to 
ratify the settlement of a dispute agreed to 
by the Victorian Railway Commissioners and 
the Victorian branches of the railway unions. 
Concessions sought by railway guards were 
payment for “passive” time (intervals be- 
tween jobs, such as walking, waiting, and 
traveling time) and calculation on a daily 
basis for all overtime for traffic men. The 
strike in Victoria was not settled by Novem- 
ber 11, and sympathetic action by railway 
men in other States caused temporary dis- 
location of traffic. 

An order for 40 electric locomotives to be 
manufactured in the United Kingdom was 
reported to have been placed early in Octo- 
ber by the New South Wales Railways De- 
partment. The locomotives, to cost about 
A£2,500,000, are to be used on the Sydney- 
Lithgow line-—U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, 
SypDNEY, Nov. 14, 1950. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN GERMANY 


Details of the payments agreement between 
Brazil and Western Germany were announced 
in a circular of October 25, 1950, issued by 
the Banking Superintendency of the Bank 









of Brazil and transmitted by the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janiero in a dispatch of 
November 13. The duration of the agree- 
ment is to be 1 year, but it will be auto- 
matically renewable from year to year unless 
notice of intention to terminate is given by 
one of the parties 3 months prior to the 
expiration date. 

With a few exceptions, notably capital 
transactions and earnings on capital, all 
current payments representing direct trans- 
actions between Brazil and Germany under 
the agreement are to be effected through a 
compensation account in United States dol- 
lars, and the rates for purchase and sale of 
dollars on Germany will be the same as are 
effective for dollars on New York. Although 
book accounts will be kept in terms of United 
States dollars, Brazilian and German traders 
will pay and receive money of their own 
National currencies. 

Exports of German products to Brazil and 
of Brazilian products to Germany will be 
subject to import license. 

Both the commercial and the payments 
agreements were initialed in Rio de Janiero 
on June 7, 1950, and signed in Bonn on 
August 17. The payments agreement 
became effective 30 days after it was signed; 
the commercial agreement will become effec- 
tive upon ratification. 

The provisions of the commercial agree- 
ment include the export to Germany of the 
following Brazilian products with a total 
value of US$115,000,000: Raw materials ($65,- 
550,000), foodstuffs ($44,550,000), manufac- 
tured articles ($500,000), and miscellaneous 
products ($4,400,000). Of the merchandise 
that Brazil will export to Germany the most 
important in monetary value are coffee ($30,- 
000,000), salted and cured cowhides ($10,- 
000,000), sisal ($5,000,000), tobacco leaf 
($5,000,000), raw wool other than merino 
types ($3,700,000), and iron ore ($3,000,000). 

The value of German exports aimed at is 
also $115,000,000, comprising manufactured 
articles worth $90,350,000; raw materials 


($17,120,000); livestock ($1,600,000); food- 
stuffs ($1,250,000); and other products 
($4,680,000) . 
Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OPEN GENERAL LICENSES ISSUED FOR CER- 
TAIN COMMODITIES 
Newsprint, printers’ ink, long cloth, shirt- 
ing, and agricultural implements are now 
freely importable into Burma from sterling 
countries under new open general licenses 
which became effective in October. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 
SEWING MACHINES: EXCHANGE ALLOCATION 
FOR IMPORTS 


A special allocation of exchange for the 
importation of domestic sewing machines 
valued at up to $100 and sewing-machine 
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parts has been established by regulation No. 
49 of the Colombian Office of Exchange Con- 
trol, states a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy 
in Bogota. Regulation No. 49, dated No- 
vember 3 but just published, provides that 
the allocation is to be granted only to ex- 
clusive distributors of sewing machines and 
for each distributor will amount to 25 per- 
cent of his imports of these products during 
the year July 1, 1949, through June 30, 1950. 
Although not stated in the regulation, the 
Embassy has learned that the exchange will 
be granted at the official rate. The resolu- 
tion provides that the quotas granted must 
be utilized by December 16, 1950. 

A guaranty deposit of 20 percent of the 
value of each license will be required. The 
regulation also provides that violations of 
maximum prices which may be established 
by the Government for these products will 
be punished by 1 year’s suspension of import- 
licensing privileges. 


Costa Rica 


REVISION OF Two FINANCIAL LAws 
PROPOSED 


During the month of October a draft of 
the proposed revision of the organic law 
of the Central Bank was published. The 
Congressional Finance Committee asked for 
wide discussion of the measure and received 
detailed suggestions from various economic 
groups, such as the Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry, Agriculture, and Coffee Growers. 
The draft was criticized for concentrating 
foreign-exchange control in the hands of 
the Central Bank, which, it was claimed, 
would place that institution in complete 
control of the economy. Defenders of the 
proposed draft maintained that it was only a 
clarification and streamlining of the present 
system, defining lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

There was also some discussion of revising 
the law for the control of international trans- 
actions (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
May 8, 1950). Exporters advanced a plan to 
allow free-rate colones in exchange for dol- 
lars earned on indigenous finished products 
in order to facilitate competition in the world 
market. The Central Bank maintained, how- 
ever, that such a system would stop the 
progress of liquidating the backlog of com- 
mercial indebtedness (see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of August 7, 1950) and curtail 
dollars available for essential imports. 
Meanwhile the Chamber of Coffee Growers 
announced its unwillingness to support the 
law beyond the present expiration date of 
October 1, 1951. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Based on import surcharges collected from 
April to September, imports were divided 
among the five exchange-control categories 
as follows: Preferential, 62 percent; first, 32.5 
percent; second, 2 percent; third, 3 percent; 
and fourth, 0.5 percent. Total imports for 
the period amounted to US$12,600,000. In the 
preferential category, 33 percent was spent 
for machinery and vehicles and 33 percent 
for yardegoods. 

Costa Rica is preparing to enter into a 
modus vivendi regulating trade with Can- 
ada. Unofficial organizations in Western 
Germany are reported interested in a com- 
mercial arrangement with Costa Rica. The 
amount involved is reported to be about 
US$1,500,000. Similar reports relate to a 
Danish-Costa Rican commercial treaty. 

Final figures for 1949 visible trade balance 
became available showing imports at US$43,- 
350,000, exports at US$31,440,000. The great- 
est deficit by country was with the United 
States, a total of $7,800,000. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


To reduce the retail price of prime neces- 
sities, the President announced that these 
could be transferred to the preferential im- 
port category. The President encouraged 
small agricultural groups or communities to 
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combine their efforts to increase food pro- 
duction, stating that the National Produc- 
tion Council was authorized to lend agri- 
cultural machinery and technical assistance. 
Crop-insurance plans are now under study 
in Costa Rica. 

Final revised estimates of the 1949-50 
coffee crop show 511,000 quintals sold (quin- 
tal=100 pounds), of which 433,000 quintals 
were sent abroad at an average price of 
US$44.52 per quintal. 

The trimestrial Export-Import Bank pay- 
ment of US$87,000 due December 31 was paid 
in advance. A new agreement between the 
Bank and Costa Rica has been negotiated. 
The national debt decreased by CR$27,276,- 
000 between November 7, 1949, the inaugural 
date of the present administration, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1950. 

Manufacturers of shirts, retailers of edible 
fats, and meat wholesalers sought Govern- 
ment sanction for proposed price increases. 
Widespread consumer complaints plus those 
of the labor confederation presumably caused 
the administration to prepare detailed studies 
before taking action. 

The October exchange rate in the free mar- 
ket averaged 8.70 and 8.80 buying and selling. 
The general index of wholesale prices showed 
a decrease in both national and imported 
products for October as compared with Sep- 
tember. The index of retail prices, on the 
other hand, continued its slow general climb. 
It appears that the National Wage Council 
will recommend about a 15 percent average 
wage increase for workers throughout Costa 
Rica. Because the Compania Bananera was 
subject to the stiffest raises during the last 
round of increases in mid-1949, the average 
raises for its workers reportedly will be be- 
tween 5 and 10 percent. 

The 1950 census showed total Costa Rican 
population as 794,000 in contrast to 472,000 
in 1927, the last census taken. Puntarenas 
showed a 195 percent increase, due probably 
to the relocation of the banana industry 
from the Atlantic coast.—U. S. Emspassy, SAN 
JOSE, Nov. 29, 1950. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Law OF ECONOMIC DEFENSE ADOPTED 


A Law of Economic Defense has been 
adopted in Costa Rica and published in La 
Gazeta of October 19, 1950. The principal 
purpose of this law is to prevent the recur- 
rence of a number of abuses and evasions 
which have followed in the wake of the Law 
for the Control of International Transactions 
adopted on April 1, 1950. All matters relat- 
ing to quotas, rationing, prices, profits, trans- 
portation tariffs, and import and export con- 
trols, not specifically delegated to other 
agencies, are placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Commercial Department of the Min- 
istry of Economics. Specific limits of profits 
per transaction are established, as well as 
methods of giving publicity to established 
prices and penalties. 


Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GoLp Export Tax REPEALED 


The 15 percent export tax on gold mined 
in Cuba which had been in effect since 1935 
has been abolished by decree 3479 of October 
23, 1950, promulgated in the Official Gazette 
of October 31, 1950. 


BANANAS GRANTED TEMPORARY DUTY-FREE 
IMPORTATION 


From November 18, 1950, through January 
16, 1951, bananas may be imported into Cuba 
exempt of consular fees and other duties 
payable at Customs, except the gross sales 
tax, according to decree 3759 of November 18, 
1950. The exemption, which applies both to 
eating and cooking bananas (plantains), was 
made as a result of the destruction which the 





hurricanes of August and October wrought 
to banana plantations, the consequent short- 
age of these items on the local market, and 
the price speculation that ensued. 


SuGAR-BaG FABRICS: MARKING IMPORTS 


For a period of 1 year, beginning July 19, 
1950, cotton fabrics imported into Cuba un- 
der item 128—-A of the Cuban Customs for 
use in the manufacture of sugar bags may 
be marked on one side only, according to 
decree 3709 of November 6, 1950. This meas- 
ure, in effect, continues the provision of de- 
cree 2058 of 1949, which modified the require- 
ments under tariff item No. 128-A for 1 year 
beginning July 19, 1949, and permits carry- 
over orders made prior to July 19, 1949, but 
iniported later. 

[For announcement of decree 2058, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 10, 
1949. ] 


Denmark: 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ITALY SIGNED 


A new trade and payments agreement be- 
tween Denmark and Italy, covering opera- 
tions for 1 year beginning on October 15, 1950, 
was signed in Copenhagen on October 4, 
1950, and published in the Italian Informa- 
zioni per il Commercio Estero of October 12. 
It is estimated that transactions effected un- 
der the agreement will total $34,000,000. 

The agreement provides for the mutual 
application of all OEEC decisions and of all 
liberalization measures. Specific quotas of 
nonliberalized commodities are specified in 
annexes. 

The payments agreement, which is drawn 
up with reference to the European Payments 
Union, has no clearing ceiling and is the 
first of its type negotiated by Italy. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY EXTENDED 


The Franco-Hungarian commercial agree- 
ment of December 2, 1949, originally valid 
from November 1, 1949, to October 30, 1950, 
has been extended for 3 months, according to 
a report of November 17, 1950, from the 
U. S. Embassy, Paris. 

Quotas remain unchanged except for the 
quota “miscellaneous merchandise,” which is 
doubled. Quotas unfilled as of October 31 
remain valid for the 3-month period of 
extension. 


Germany, Eastern 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS SUMMARIZED 


As a general rule, individual gift shipments 
to the Soviet Zone of Germany and the Soviet 
Sector of Berlin containing articles of a 
relief nature for the personal use of the 
recipients are admitted free of duties and 
taxes provided they are sent in “reasonable” 
quantities. The decision as to whether 
amounts are reasonable rests with the Ger- 
man authorities. 

Amounts of coffee in excess of 2.5 kilograms 
(54% pounds) and tea in excess of 0.5 kilo- 
gram (1.1 pound) are assessed duty and 
taxes. Coffee, cocoa, tea, and similar items 
sent in quantities exceeding 5 kilograms (11 
pounds) per household per month and nylon 
hose in excess of 3 pairs per month require 
import licenses and are confiscated if the 
German recipients are not in possession of 
such licenses. 

CARE and CRALOG shipments are per- 
mitted. 
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The prohibition against the importation by 
mail of tobacco products in gift parcels has 
been lifted, according to a letter of October 
24, 1950, from the Eastern German Postal 
Administration. 

Each addressee or each adult member of 
a family is permitted to receive simultane- 
ously once a month, free of customs charges, 
10 cigars, 25 cigarettes, 3 pieces of chewing 
tobacco, 50 grams of fine-cut tobacco and 50 
grams of pipe tobacco, 50 grams of snuff, and 
50 cigarette papers. Customs charges will be 
collected for quantities in excess of the fore- 
going limits. 


Germany, Western 


Economic Conditions 


LARGER SCRAP DELIVERIES REQUESTED 


Measures to increase deliveries of iron and 
steel scrap in Western Germany are being 
taken by the Federal Ministry for Economics, 
according to an announcement in the Bun- 
desanzeiger of November 14, 1950. The steps 
are necessitated by the expanded domestic 
and foreign demand. 

At present, of the monthly output of scrap 
amounting to 560,000 metric tons, 430,000 
tons are being consumed by the Western 
German steel industry. Monthly export 
commitments total 150,000 metric tons. Ad- 
ditional orders can be filled only through in- 
creased scrap collections. The Ministry did 
not indicate the nature of the measures to 
be taken. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL ANNOUNCED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.” ) 


Guatemala 


BUSINESS NORMAL AFTER BRIEF 
PREELECTION DECLINE 


The outstanding event of the month of 
November, was the Presidential election of 
November 10-12. During the last 4 weeks of 
the campaign, intense political activity, ac- 
companied by a feeling of uncertainty, de- 
pressed business activity. Col. Jacobo 
Arbenz, the candidate most favored by the 
administration, was declared by the National 
Electoral Board to have won by an over- 
whelming majority over a field of nine other 
candidates. 

Despite the uncertainty of the first 2 weeks 
of November, commercial activity for the 
month as a whole generally was about the 
same as during November 1949 and better 
than in October 1950, when a distinct slump 
in business took place during the last 2 
weeks of the month. Forward ordering of 
goods from abroad continued. A noticeable 
trend toward normalcy during the latter half 
of the month was accompanied by more 
prompt payment of monthly and installment 
accounts. Demand for commercial credit 
eased slightly, as did the number of foreign 
collection items received by banks. Foreign 
items collected were up considerably as im- 
porters took advantage of an exemption 
from customs storage charges for the 30-day 
period beginning November 8. Tourist 
movement into the country was poor, even 
for the off season, with the volume down 
approximately 40 percent from November 
1949. 

Foreign-exchange reserves on October 31 
Were $35,645,000, up $86,000 from September 
30. Gold holdings were $28,479,000; deposits 
and securities of the Bank of Guatemala, 
$6,440,000; exchange held by other banks, 
$2,185,000. 

Foreign-trade figures for the first 8 months 
of 1950 are as follows: Imports, $48,237,000; 
exports, $45,897,000. The corresponding 
figures for 1949 were $48,400,000 and $37,308,- 
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000, respectively. Coffee exports for the first 
8 months of 1950 totaled $36,111,000 com- 
pared with $37,368,000 for calendar 1949, 


AVIATECA 


Aviateca, the State-owned and operated 
domestic airline monopoly, was given eco- 
nomic autonomy by a Congressional decree, 
which took effect on November 8. Pre- 
viously the enterprise was a branch of the 
Ministry of Economy, and its commercial 
operations were hampered by the fiscal regu- 
lations of the Government. Under the new 
system, Aviateca will have its own board of 
directors, a separate budget, the power to 
engage and discharge employees, and the au- 
thority to borrow money and buy, sell, and 
contract for real property and flight equip- 
ment. Purchases are not required to be 
made by public bidding as formerly. Profits 
will be distributed annually as follows: 15 
percent to employees, 45 percent to the com- 
pany to finance its operations, and 40 percent 
to Aviateca’s reserve fund. Agencies of the 
Government are required to pay their ob- 
ligations to the airline monthly. Com- 
pany Officials are pleased with the new auton- 
omous status, especially since it is probable 
that certain outstanding debts can now be 
paid and the company’s activities can be 
conducted in a more businesslike and tech- 
nically sound manner. 


LABOR 


The labor situation was generally quiet 
during the month of November, and no 
strikes of importance occurred. The intra- 
union fight for the control of the railroad 
workers’ union, SAME, took a violent form 
on November 16, when several persons were 
injured, but no subsequent outbreaks of 
violence have taken place. Employment re- 
mained at a high level during the month and 
wages were stable-——U. S. Empassy, GUATE- 
MALA City, Dec. 1, 1950. 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.’’) 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VULCANIZED FIBER RESTRICTION RELAXED 


Import licenses for vulcanized fiber from 
the dollar area, including the United States, 
will be granted by the Government of India 
for the remainder of 1950 and through June 
30, 1951. 

Established importers will be granted 
semiannual quotas equal to half of their 
best year’s imports in the base period, and 
actual users will receive licenses to cover 
their 6-month requirements as certified by 
the designated authorities. 

Prior to the announcement, vulcanized 
fiber could be imported only from soft- 
currency countries. 


PENICILLIN AND PREPARATIONS: LICENSE 
STATUS 


Imports into India of penicillin and its 
preparations, which are under open general 
license No. XX through December 31, i950, 
will be licensed freely during January—June 
30, 1951, under applications filed after Octo- 
ber 31 with the exception of imports from 
South Africa. 


Girt Foop PARCELS: No Import LICENSES 
REQUIRED 
No import licenses or customs-clearance 


permits are required for gift food parcels re- 
ceived in India, and the foodstuffs received 


are not charged against the recipient’s ration, 
according to a notification issued by the 
Indian Ministry of Commerce on November 
22, 1950. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH DENMARK SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.’’) 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH STERLING AREA 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) announcement on November 29, 1950, 
that a trade arrangement between Japan and 
certain sterling-area countries (Australia, 
Ceylon, India, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and United Kingdom and colonies, but ex- 
cluding Hong Kong) has been signed. This 
is the third postwar trade arrangement con- 
cluded between Japan and _ sterling-area 
countries (see March 21, 1949, and December 
19, 1949, issues of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for summaries of the earlier arrangements). 

This new arrangement covers the period 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, and, as in the 
previous agreements, provides for a balanced 
exchange of goods. It is anticipated that 
total trade between Japan and the sterling 
area during the period will total approxi- 
mately £185,000,000 (or $520,000,000). Ac- 
cording to the announcement this expected 
total represents an increase of about $156,- 
000,000 over total trade realized in the period 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 

The principal commodities which Japan 
anticipates purchasing from the sterling area 
are grains, wool, cotton, crude oil, iron ore, 
salt, chemicals, rubber, and hides and skins. 
Japan is expected, as heretofore, to supply a 
wide variety of manufactured goods, the most 
important of which include steel products, 
textiles, machinery, glassware, foodstuffs, 
pottery, and paper. 


Nicaragua 


INFLATIONARY TRENDS CONTINUE: HEAVY 
RAINFALL CAUSES DAMAGE 


Inflationary trends in Nicaragua continued 
during November. Prices on imported mer- 
chandise advanced in some cases as much 
as 30 percent during the month, and the con- 
tinuing rise in the cost of locally produced 
foodstuffs is causing increasing discontent. 
In an effort to combat this trend, and to 
keep food prices down, the Government re- 
cently established a number of stands in 
Managua at which basic foodstuffs are sold, 
allegedly at cost. 

The free rate for dollars fluctuated widely 
during the past month, reaching a high of 
approximately 8.5 cordobas to the dollar, 
and fell to approximately 7.3 to the dollar 
by the latter part of the month. It is the 
expectation of the country’s authorities that 
the rate will stabilize somewhere between 
these two extremes. 

Exceptionally heavy rainfall resulted in 
extensive damage to the country’s road sys- 
tem, particularly in the north, where sec- 
tions of the Inter-American Highway were 
rendered impassable for more than a week. 
The damage to the country’s crops was gen- 
erally negligible, and in the worst affected 
areas not more than 5 percent of the ex- 
pected production was lost. 


Crops 


First reports from the coffee areas indicate 
that the country’s exportable coffee produc- 
tion will amount to approximately 300,000 
quintals of 100 pounds this season. A good 
average figure, this is, one-third less than 
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the all-time record crop of last season, which 
yielded 450,000 quintals for export. The 
coming cotton crop, harvesting of which will 
commence in December, should yield between 
125,000 and 150,000 quintals of ginned cot- 
ton, in comparison with approximately 100,- 
000 quintals from the past crop. The crop 
appears good and to date has been little dam- 
aged by pests and disease. It is also ex- 
pected that sesame and sugar production 
will be larger than last year. Estimated pro- 
duction of the sesame crop, virtually all of 
which is exported, is given at 125,000 quin- 
tals. It is expected that, as a result of in- 
creased plantings by two of the principal 
producers, production of sugar in the coun- 
try will amount to 525,000 quintals for the 
coming year, in comparison with 475,000 
quintals last year. Of this figure, approxi- 
mately 200,000 quintals (10,000 tons), will be 
available for export. 

A large United States company, which in- 
vestigated the possibility of growing bananas 
in the northern Department of Chinandega 
last year but was unsuccessful in reaching 
agreements with the landowners concerned, 
is again endeavoring to bring the plan to 
fruition. Officials of the company are opti- 
mistic concerning the possibility of reaching 
satisfactory arrangements with the land- 
owners. 

An important landowner in the western 
part of the country has recently begun the 
planting of coconut palm on a large scale, 
and an exceptionally large coconut planta- 
tion on the eastern coast of Nicaragua, which 
had been almost completely abandoned, is 
now being rehabilitated—U. S. Empassy, 
Manacva, Nov. 21, 1950. 


Pakistan 


TRADE PACTS SIGNED WITH AUSTRIA, Po- 
LAND, EGYPT, SPAIN, WEST GERMANY 


A trade agreement between Pakistan and 
Poland was ratified by both Governments 
in October. The pact envisages Pakistan 
exports valued at over £6,000,000; 15,000 tons 
of jute and the same amounts of cotton and 
rice head the list. Pakistan imports of about 
£7,000,000 include 750,000 tons of coal and 
considerable quantities of matches and 
cotton and jute textiles. 

The Government also ratified an agree- 
ment witb Austria negotiated in London 
some time ago. This trade agreement en- 
visages Pakistan exports of 10,000 tons of 
wheat, 6,500 tons of jute, 2,200 tons of cotton, 
plus exports of eight other miscellaneous 
items. In exchange Pakistan will import 41 
items, including cotton piece goods, paper 
and paper products, machinery of all kinds, 
vehicles, and locomotives. 

The trade agreement with Egypt was re- 
newed by protocol. Though no quantities 
or values were shown, it was clearly stated 
that the intention of the agreement is “to 
promote trade up to the maximum possible 
extent.” Pakistan will export jute (esti- 
mated at about 4,000 tons), wheat, hides, 
and skins; the import list includes cotton 
yarns and textiles, woolen blankets and cloth, 
cigarettes, and leather. 

A Spanish trade delegation came _ to 
Karachi and negotiated the first trade agree- 
ment between Pakistan and Spain. A trade 
agreement between West Germany and Pak- 
istan also was signed. Both agreements will 
come into force after being ratified by the 
respective Governments. 

The Commerce Ministry of the Pakistan 
Government, following a policy of cargo- 
space allocation published in September, 
allocated cargo space on ships sailing during 
the month for East Pakistan, listing three 
ships to carry salt, one to carry general cargo, 
and one to carry edible oil and seeds. 


FINANCE 


The Parliament was in session during the 
month, and some bills of interest in the 
financial field were passed. Enabling legis- 
lation for the immediate imposition of 
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protective duties on imported goods was 
passed, as was a bill to help support refugee 
rehabilitation. The revenue for execution of 
the latter, about 21,000,000 rupees annually, 
will come from the higher-income groups. 
The third bill of interest deals with foreign 
exchange and is designed to tighten Gov- 
ernment supervision over the use of foreign 
exchange and institute State Bank control 
over trading on borrowed capital by United 
Kingdom nationals and firms in Pakistan, 
previously exempt from such control. 

A World Bank mission arrived in Karachi 
about the middle of the month to investigate 
the 45 projects submitted to the Bank by 
the Pakistan Government. The mission is 
touring both East and West Pakistan. 

It was announced during the month that 
after discussions in London Pakistan will get 
an additional transfer of £2,500,000 from its 
sterling balances for the purpose of meeting 
its exceptional requirements for foreign ex- 
change arising from the state of trade and 
payments with India for the last quarter of 
1950. The matter will again be reviewed 
by the two Governments at the end of the 
quarter. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


The Pakistan International Industries Fair 
closed October 31, after being open for 55 
days. A great part of the machinery ex- 
hibited was sold, and other orders were 
procured. 

The National Plan of Pakistan, which 
forms part of the Colombo Plan for the 
cooperative economic development in south 
and southeast Asia, to cost about 2,600,000,- 
000 rupees ($788,000,000) spread over 6 
years, was announced. The complete plan 
will be published next month. It envisages 
expenditures as follows: 


Millions 

of rupees 

Agriculture_- : : 820 
Transport and communications - -- ‘ ok, ae 
Fuel and power - -_- SS RS SF ae 470 
Industry and mining -_--_- ieee, CR ee 
Social capital. _-__. : eo 
pt a 2, 600 


The price of cotton, after a substantial rise 
the preceding day, reached an all-time high 
just before the Karachi Cotton Market 
closed October 13. All foreign trading in 
cotton was suspended and the market re- 
mained closed for the balance of the month. 
On October 23 the cotton export duty was 
increased to 180 rupees per bale. (It has 
since been increased to 300.) Government 
revenue from this duty is estimated at about 
120,000,000 rupees per annum.—vU. 5S. 
EMBASSY, KARACHI, Nov. 20, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PLASTICS: IMPORT LICENSES EXTENDED 


Pakistan import licenses for plastic sheets, 
rods, tubes, and molding powders, marked 
as valid for all countries except India, Japan, 
Liechtenstein, and Switzerland up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, have been revalidated for ship- 
ment up to June 30, 1951. 


PAPER IMPORT CONTROLS LIBERALIZED 


To permit more nearly balanced imports 
into Pakistan current import licenses for 
newsprint, pasteboard, millboard, cardboard, 
strawboard, and all other paper except old 
newspapers and papier maché may be used 
interchangeably. Imports from India, Japan, 
Liechtenstein, and Switzerland are not in- 
cluded in this ruling. 


Paraguay 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE POSITION IMPROVES 


Figures for the first 9 months show a gain 
of $500,000 in dollar-exchange holdings, to- 
gether with an increase of 3,600,000 Swedish 
crowns during the same period. Dealings in 
pounds sterling were also highly satisfac- 





tory, with a favorable balance of £500,000 
expected by the end of the year. Paraguay’s 
cruzeiro account, on the other hand, regis- 
tered an unfavorable balance of 2,200,000 
cruzeiros during the first three quarters of 
1950. On the whole, however, Paraguay’s 
foreign-exchange situation improved in 1950, 
compared with recent years. 

Estimated foreign-investment figures for 
Paraguay show little change since the last 
United States Embassy compilation, which 
was made in 1947. A comparative résumé 





follows: 
Estimated Foreign Investments in 
Paraguay, 1947 and 1950 
[Millions of guaranies |] 
“9 | 
1947 1950 
| a _—— 
Country | Per- | Per- 
| Amount} cent- | Amount} cent- 
| age | age 
| yt ae 
United States | 39.0 2% 7 45.9 | 25.3 
Argentina 80. 0 44.4 | 77.7 42.7 
Great Britain 54.0 | 30.0 1.2 28. 2 
Brazil 3.0; 1.7 2.8 1.5 
Other 01 323 4.2 | 2.3 
Total 180. 0 | 100.0 181.8 | 100.0 


1 The parity rate is US$1.00 equals 3.09 guaranies 


A committee of experts from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is in the country at 
the request of the Paraguayan Government 
to study the taxation system and recommend 
measures for its improvement. The experts 
are working under the direction of the Min- 
ister of Finance. 

A Swiss firm interested in exporting a 
hydroelectric plant to Paraguay has re- 
portedly submitted its plan to the President. 
A special cabinet meeting was held to discuss 
a plan for a public water system in Asuncion. 
It appears that the authorities now believe 
the installation of some kind of public-water 
system cannot be delayed much longer. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Although import permits issued by the 
Bank of Paraguay are usually granted on the 
basis of their essentiality to the economy, 
some Argentine peso-exchange permits at 
favorable rates were granted for the importa- 
tion of Christmas specialties, such as nuts, 
sweets, and cider, articles in which the black 
market has been most active. 

During November the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment abolished exports of scarce goods by 
parcel post, a practice which has caused great 
harm to the economy of the country. Arti- 
cies needed in Paraguay but commanding 
vastly higher prices abroad had previously 
been exported freely. Such articles were 
varied and included drugs, automobile spare 
parts, and other small, light, and valuable 
goods. 

The exportation to Germany of 10,000 
kilograms of tung nuts and 100,000 kilograms 
of castor beans was authorized. Provision 
was also made for the exportation of 18,300 
kilograms of palm-kernel oil to Buenos Aires 
for transshipment to an undisclosed desti- 
nation. It is particularly significant that 
palm-kernel oil is being released for export, 
since this commodity has generally been held 
for use in the domestic production of soap. 
It appears that there is enough of the oil 
to meet local demand, leaving the above- 
mentioned amount available for sale abroad. 


AGRICULTURE 

November was particularly favorable for 
practically all agricultural activities. There 
was an abundance of well-distributed rain, 
and satisfactory progress was noted in corn, 
cotton, mandioca, peas, sugarcane, peanuts, 
rice, tobacco, and various fruits. Pineapples 
are beginning to ripen in satisfactorily large 
quantities. The harvesting of grapefruit and 
oranges has ended; some lemons are still 
available. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The Department of Lands and Coloniza- 
tion, which functions within the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Livestock, has been granted 
autonomy. The new arrangement will afford 
this department, which supervises the main- 
tenance and sale of public lands, as well as 
state-controlled land colonies, more freedom 
of action. 

The Paraguayan delegation to the Latin 
American Agricultural Congress at Monte- 
video consisted of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Livestock and five othr important 
officials. 

An extension of 5 years for S. T. I. C. A,, 
an organization of American and Paraguayan 
experts for the improvement of Paraguayan 
agriculture, was signed by United States and 
Paraguayan Officials. Also established was a 
joint United States-Paraguayan commission, 
which will be instrumental in implementing 
the Point 4 program as it is applied to Para- 
guay. 

INDUSTRY AND CENSUS 

Paraguay’s first porcelain factory is now in 
operation, manufacturing china and allied 
products. The factory is working under sev- 
eral handicaps, principally an inadequate 
supply of electrical current and the lack of a 
nucleus of trained employees. If and when 
these and other less serious handicaps are 
overcome, the management hopes to increase 
production considerably. 

Preliminary figures based on the nation- 
wide census of October 28 show a population 
in the Asuncion area of 205,605, composed of 
99,042 males and 106,563 females. There are 
approximately 40,900 dwellings in the area.— 
U. S. Embassy, ASUNCION, DEc. 1, 1950. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LARGE ADDITION TO PERMITTED IMPORTS 


The addition of 531 customs tariff items 
to the official Peruvian List of Permitted 
Imports was announced with the publication 
on November 24, 1950, of a Supreme resolu- 
tion dated November 22, 1950, states a dis- 
patch of November 24 from the U. S. Embassy 
at Lima. The resolution, authorizing unre- 
stricted importation from all sources of the 
merchandise classified under such tariff 
items, constitutes the first important step 
toward the long-anticipated relaxation of 
prohibitive restrictions against imports of 
a wide range of commodities from sources 
other than the sterling area and Argentina. 

The action was dictated in accordance with 
the Peruvian Government’s announced policy 
of reestablishing freedom of commerce by 
gradual relaxation of existing import re- 
strictions consonant with financial and 
economic conditions. It is understood that 
additional lists are to be prepared for re- 
lease as conditions warrant, with the view 
of eventually freeing all imports within the 
shortest period feasible. 

Some 1,800 tariff items are now included in 
the official list of merchandise that may be 
imported into Peru, representing slightly 
more than 50 percent of the total number of 
items in the import customs tariff and cov- 
ering merchandise in all of the tariff sections. 
Although many goods of potential impor- 
tance in United States exports to Peru re- 
main prohibited (principally passenger au- 
tomobiles, wearing apparel, and various other 
textile articles, also wooden furniture, cos- 
metics, fish products, and tobacco), the re- 
cent measure frees an extensive list of arti- 
cles of substantial interest to United States 
exporters, including tires and tubes, metal 
Office furniture, office equipment (calculating 
machines, cash registers, and the like), re- 
frigerators, electrical and nonelectrical 
household appliances, busses, jeeps, truck 
trailers, cameras, fountain pens, fats and 
od and miscellaneous prepared food prod- 

Further information concerning the spe- 
cific additions to the basic list may be ob- 
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tained either from the American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, or from the De- 
partment’s Field Offices. (See announce- 
ment of basic list of importable articles in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 17, 
1949, and various subsequent announce- 
ments of additions and deletions from the 
basic list.) 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN-TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Poland’s foreign trade in the first 9 months 
of 1950 increased in value by 8.6 percent, in 
comparison with the corresponding period of 
1949, according to the Polish press. Most 
of this increase was on the import side; im- 
ports increased by 13 percent and exports by 
4 percent. The value of the trade was not 
disclosed. In 1949, imports were reported at 
$633,000,000 and commercial exports at 
$619,000,000. Additional shipments to the 
U. S. S. R. in 1949 have been estimated at 
$60,000,000. 

Trade with the Soviet bloc and China is 
reported to account for 59 percent of the 
total value of trade. It is stated that im- 
ports from the U.S. S. R. include cotton, iron 
ore, nonferrous metals, petroleum products, 
and capital goods, and exports to the 
U. 8. S. R., rolling stock, chemicals, iron and 
steel products, coal, cement, and textiles. 

According to United States Census figures, 
United States exports to Poland were valued 
at $9,553,000 and imports, $8,686,000, during 
the first 9 months of this year. These fig- 
ures represent about one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the total value of United States trade. 
The principal exports are raw cotton, dried 
milk, and industrial machinery. Principal 
imports from Poland are ham, potassium 
chloride, naphthalene, and hides and skins. 


Spain 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TAXATION ON INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
INCREASED 


The Spanish “industrial tax,” applicable 
on industry and commerce, was increased by 
a decree-law published in the Official Bul- 
letin of October 16, 1950, and by Ministerial 
orders published on November 4, 5, and 6 
and effective from January 1, 1951, state re- 
ports of October 18 and November 10, 1950, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Madrid. 

The Minister of Finance was authorized by 
the decree-law published October 16 to es- 
tablish new schedules of rates for the indus- 
trial tax. The new rates are not to exceed 
the rates in effect by more than 30 percent. 
The existing surcharge of 40 percent over 
and above existing rates may be increased 
to a total of 61 percent of the tax to provide 
funds for distribution to organizations not 
now participating in the allocation of the 
proceeds of this surcharge. 

The new schedules of this tax contain six 
basic categories of rates and many different 
classifications within each category. The 
basis for determining the applicable tax rate 
depends primarily upon the type of business. 
Retail stores are generally assessed on the 
basis of the population of the area where 
located, hotels, restaurants, and theaters 
upon a combination of annual rental and 
population. 

Industrial establishments are assessed by 
various means, including energy consumed, 
number of designated machines in use, 
horsepower of machinery, number of workers 
employed, production, floor space, and boiler 
capacity. 

The entire industrial tax system, which has 
been built up over a long period of years, 
has been prepared and is in effect applicable, 
practically on an individual firm basis. 


Turkey 


FAVORABLE BUSINESS TREND CONTINUES 


Business activity in Turkey continued at a 
comparatively high level during October. 
Trade was aided by a strong export move- 
ment and a favorable harvest. Operations 
of some industries, however, are being af- 
fected by sharp advances in prices of raw 
materials. 

The price trend was generally upward. 
Cotton prices advanced to a record level in 
October, and increases were recorded by 
many other products, with the notable ex- 
ception of tobacco. Tobacco prices are 
about 10 to 12 percent below last year’s 
figures. 

The high level of foreign trade recorded in 
September was maintained during October. 
Exports in September (latest month for 
which data are available) were about 90 
percent above the corresponding months of 
1949, and the imports also were larger. 

The number of applications approved for 
imports from the United States during Octo- 
ber, as in September, remained at a low 
level, owing to the continued shortage of 
dollars, which were made available only for 
highly essential products. 

The new liberalization of the trade regime 
for 60 percent of the articles imported from 
Marshall Plan countries in 1948 came into 
force on October 4. 

The Turkish Government is negotiating a 
tobacco protocol with Czechoslovakia, an 
important market for Turkish tobacco. 

Certain lines of industry have been seri- 
ously affected by the sharp advance in prices 
of raw materials. Difficulties have already 
become apparent in some cotton textile fac- 
tories, whose inventories of raw materials 
were low before the recent cotton price rise 
started. 


FINANCE 


The principal change in the Central Bank’s 
statement for November 4 was an increase of 
3,717 kilograms (T£11,709,126) in Turkish 
gold holdings abroad since early October, 
due primarily to redemptions of the pro- 
ceeds of recent exports. These holdings now 
total 63,279 kilograms (T£199,379,696), or 
about the same as prior to the pledging of 
9,997 kilograms held in Canada and England 
(T£1—US$80.357). 

On October 19 the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development announced 
the granting of a $9,000,000 loan to the newly 
created Industrial Development Bank of 
Turkey. The loan, guaranteed by the Turk- 
ish Government, is intended to finance the 
cost of imports for industrial-development 
projects undertaken by private enterprises. 

The dollar declined on the black market 
during October, being quoted at T£3.48 at the 
end of the month, compared with T£3.63 
on October 1. The compensation dollar was 
reestablished with the introduction of the 
“weak export list,” which permits free utili- 
zation of the proceeds of such exports. 
Quotations for the compensation dollar 
varied between T£4.40 and T£4.50 at the end 
of October, contrasted with T£4.30 and T£4.60 
at the beginning of the month. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Preliminary returns of the 1950 Turkish 
census indicate a population of 20,902,628, 
an increase of 2,112,454 since the last official 
census in 1945. Population of the three 
major cities was as follows: Istanbul, 1,000,- 
002; Ankara, 286,592; Izmir, 230,508. 

Additional oil reserves have been found 
in well No. 23 of the Raman field in south- 
eastern Turkey. This new strike adds 1% 
kilometers to the proven field. 

As the month closed, the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works was preparing to hold adjudica- 
tions for engineering work to be done in 
connection with port-development projects 
to be financed by loans from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 
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A Turkish delegation departed for Bel- 
grade to sit on a joint commission estab- 
lished under the Turkish-Yugoslav trade 
agreement of January 1950. The agree- 
ment provides that reimbursement for prop- 
erty of Turkish nationals expropriated by 
the Yugoslav Government shall be made on 
the basis of “true value” rather than the 
declared value at the time of expropria- 
tion.—U. S. Empassy, ANKarA, Nov. 15, 1950. 


United Kingdom 


SHORTAGE OF COAL AND OTHER RAW 
MATERIALS CAUSING ANXIETY 


The British public was somewhat startled 
to learn on November 20 that the Govern- 
ment had decided to import coal. There had 
been anxiety for some months about de- 
clining manpower in the coal fields. Later, 
when it became clear that the customary 
summer accumulation of stocks was lagging 
behind last year’s level while consumption 
was increasing, curtailment of exports was 
announced. But the decision to import coal 
recalled vivid memories of February 1947, 
when many factories were closed, shops and 
Offices were lit by candles, and hearths were 
chilly. The fact that the present short- 
age was attributed by the Minister of Fuel 
to full employment and the high level of 
industrial production was probably less com- 
forting than the immediate thought that this 
time the Government was apparently not 
gambling on a mild winter. 

Anxiety about shortages is not confined to 
coal but is spreading to many essential raw 
materials, notably sulfur, zinc, copper, 
timber, and some types of steel products. 
These shortages threaten soon to hamper 
production by interruptions in the smooth 
fiow of materials, which has been such an 
important factor in the continuing increase 
in output since 1947. The general level of 
raw-material stocks is at least 15 percent 
below the September 1949, level, when con- 
siderable stocking of materials had taken 
place before devaluation. A faster rate of 
consumption, due to the higher level of 
industrial production, without commen- 
surate rise in import volume has brought 
about this depletion of stocks. Replenish- 
ment, especially at the present high level of 
world prices, will greatly reduce the oversea 
current account surplus. Procurement of 
several specific scarce materials basic to 
industry will be increasiingly difficult. Food 
stocks, though probably slightly less than a 
year ago, are not far below customary levels. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Politicians of all parties, as well as trade- 
union leaders, are showing considerable con- 
cern over the rising cost of living, which 
though moderate as yet when compared with 
the movement of wholesale prices, is never- 
theless beginning to reflect the inevitable 
effects of devaluation. Furthermore, the 
impact of the recent sharp increases in prices 
of wool, cotton, and many other materials is 
still to be felt. The wholesale price index, 
which rose 20 percent in the year following 
devaluation, increased by a further 3 percent 
from September to October 1950. The re- 
tail price index, which showed an increase of 
only 2 percent from September 1949 to Sep- 
tember 1950, rose one more point to 115 as of 
mid-October (June 1947100). 

The special economic committee of the 
Trade Union Congress began consideration 
during November of the implications of the 
trend in retail prices in the light of the res- 
olution passed at the Brighton Congress in 
September turning down the flexible wage- 
restraint policy. Despite the trade-unions’ 
undertaking (adopted in January 1950) to 
withhold claims unless the retail price index 
reached 118, several wage increases have been 
awarded. The award in August, of 5 shil- 
lings weekly to the lowest-paid coal miners; 
the ending of the year-old dispute on a wage 
claim in the engineering industry by an 
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agreement, signed at the end of November, 
giving skilled workers an increase of 11 shil- 
lings and unskilled workers 8 shillings 
weekly; the granting of increases to teach- 
ers and certain temporary civil servants; and 
the reaching of an agreement in the London 
printing dispute, which also involved an 
increase in pay, are leading examples of such 
wage increases. In addition, claims for bus, 
dock, and railway workers are now under 
consideration. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The announcement during October of the 
first half year’s balance of payments surplus 
of £52,000,000 was followed by publication of 
exceptionally favorable trade figures for Sep- 
tember and October. Exports exceeded im- 
ports (adjusted to f. o. b. values) by nearly 
£15,500,000 in October. This followed an 
export surplus of £10,000,000 in September. 
Exports in October were valued at a new peak 
exceeding £200,000,000 and were 177 percent 
of the 1947 monthly average volume. Im- 
ports were higher in October than in Septem- 
ber but were not up to the levels of May, 
June, and July. If the balance of visible 
trade were to continue at such a rate, with 
invisible items netting a surplus on the order 
of the £160,000,000 recorded for the first half 
of 1950, the over-all balance-of-payments 
surplus for the year might well come to 
£200,000,000 or more. It should be noted, 
however, that the figures available record im- 
ports purchased or contracted for three or 
more months ago, before the sharpest price 
advances following the Korean invasion. 

Trade with North America also showed 
peak levels of exports. The October figure 
of shipments to United States of £14,300,000 
was the highest on record, with exceptionally 
high earnings from textiles, whisky, and raw 
wool. Exports to Canada were nearly up to 
the May record of £12,500,000. Imports from 
both the United States and Canada were 
high, heavy seasonal tobacco shipments and 
some cotton imports playing a part in rais- 
ing the figure. The higher figure for exports 
did not offset the increase in the value of 
imports so that the combined visible trade 
deficit with the United States and Canada 
returned in October to the level of the ear- 
lier part of the year. However, the high 
prices of products of other parts of the ster- 
ling area, now in such demand in the United 
States, suggest a continued dollar surplus 
for the sterling area as a whole. 

The second account of the European Pay- 
ments Union showed the United Kingdom’s 
balance with OEEC countries again heavily 
in credit. This credit was due in part to 
seasonal trade movements and price increases 
of materials which continental countries may 
be stocking. But another factor doubtless 
was the inflow of short-term funds into the 
United Kingdom in early October, a move- 
ment which will probably not persist at so 
high a rate. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The rate of industrial production in Oc- 
tober continued at a high level. The official 
index of production, based on 1946 as 100, 
rose seasonally to 144 in September from the 
August holiday level of 124. The preliminary 
figure for October is 146~—147, the highest re- 
corded. For the 2 months September and 
October, the level of production as a whole is 
about 9 percent higher than a year ago. Coal 
output has of late tended to depress the 
total figure. The index of production for 
manufacturing industries is running at 
about 1] percent above a year ago. 

Mention should be made of two long-range 
plans published during the month, the Na- 
tional Coal Board’s 15-year plan for capital 
development and reorganization in the coal- 
mining industry and the Colombo Plan for 
Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia. The coal plan 
appeared just when the immediate coal 
shortage loomed, and the Commonwealth's 
scheme for southeast Asia just when news 





from Korea was producing gravest anxiety. 
Thus both these important documents 
reached the public in circumstances which 
made the solutions they offer seem rather re- 
mote from immediate and pressing prob- 
lems.—U. S. Empassy, Lonpon, Dec. 1, 1950. 


Venezuela 


CURFEW REDUCES TRADE; PRODUCTION 
OF CRUDE PETROLEUM NEAR RECORD 


Establishment of a curfew between 6:30 
p. m. and 6 a. m. following the assassination 
of the President of the Military Junta of 
Government on November 13 brought whole- 
sale and retail trade to a virtual standstill. 
Air traffic, both domestic and international, 
was disrupted for several days by restric- 
tions on travel. With the raising of the cur- 
few to 10 p. m. the subsequent week, business 
conditions normalized, but sales continued 
below the high level attained in August and 
September. 

Crude-petroleum production of 1,609,058 
barrels per day for the week ended November 
20 was only slightly below the all-time high. 
A contract was signed between the Govern- 
ment and a Brazilian company, whereby the 
latter will purchase 480,000 barrels of 
Cumarebo royalty crude and 120,000 barrels 
of Quiriquire royalty crude over a 2-year pe- 
riod beginning January 1, 1951. The com- 
pany will pay a premium of 15 cents per 
barrel for Cumarebo and 5 cents per barrel 
for Quiriquire over the price the producer 
will pay the Government for similar royalty 
crudes. 

Coffee roasters increased the wholesale 
price of coffee in line with rising world 
prices. 

The wholesale price of roasted unground 
coffee is set at US$0.79 per pound; roasted 
coffee, ground and packaged in half-kilo- 
gram paper bags wholesales for US$0.82 per 
pound. 

The largest mixer of concentrated animal 
feeds has opened a new plant at Valencia, 
which more than doubles the company’s po- 
tential capacity. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Government revised downward its 
estimates of local rice production in the 
States of Portuguesa and Cojedes but made 
no statement as to the tonnage currently ac- 
cepted as fact. The crop in these States 
probably will not exceed 15,000 metric tons. 
Venezuela is again importing rice from Ecu- 
ador, and a shipment of 2,000 metric tons is 
expected shortly. 

The Banco Agricola y Pecuario announced 
the purchase of 15,000 metric tons of raw 
sugar and 10,000 metric tons of refined sugar 
for delivery during the first quarter of 1951. 
It is believed this quantity will be sufficient 
for requirements until next fall. The man- 
agement of Tacarigua, the Government’s 
large sugar property, predicts that produc- 
tion of the central for this year will be ap- 
proximately 14,000 metric tons of refined 
sugar, 500 metric tons more than was ob- 
tained last year. Grinding will begin in 
December. 

The director of the Foot and Mouth Con- 
trol Institute announced cooperation had 
been arranged with FAO and the Organiza- 
tion of American States. He predicted Ven- 
ezuela would be manufacturing its own vac- 
cines within a month or two and expressed 
satisfaction over the progress thus far 
achieved. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


By decree the Government added 25,000,- 
000 bolivares (bolivar—US80.30) to the budet 
of the Ministry of Public Works to carry out 
the projected highway-construction, conser- 
vation, paving, and study program for the 
current fiscal year. This brought to 145,- 
736,560 bolivares the total amount allocated 
for the program for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951. An additional 7,000,000 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations Bureau of 
National Production Authority, Department 


of Commerce 


Fats & Oils 


HicH PRICES FOR OILSEEDS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Ministry of Food of Great Britain 
has agreed to pay between 25 and 3314 per- 
cent more in 1951 for imports of West Afri- 
can nuts and oilseeds, from which a large 
part of the margarine ration is derived, states 
the British press. Talks with the producers’ 
representatives have been completed. 

West African shipments normally amount 
to 900,000 tons a year of groundnuts, benni- 
seed, palm kernels, palm oil, and cottonseed. 
The price previously averaged £55 a ton. The 
British Government will, therefore, have to 
budget for an increase in the Cost of at 
least £12,000,000. 


CUBAN LARD IMPORTERS RESUME 
LARGE-SCALE PURCHASES 


The current upward trend in Chicago lard 
prices encouraged Cuban importers to re- 
sume larg--scale buying in November after 
2 months of comparative inactivity. Brokers 
state that the present rate of ordering is 
larger than they can supply, and Chicago 
shippers are reportedly refusing to confirm 
some Cuban orders. This is reportedly not 
due to any scarcity of lard, but to a shortage 
of railway tank cars. Although some quan- 
tities of lard are being shipped to Cuba in 
steel drums, the larger importers almost in- 
variably prefer the convenience of tank-car 
lots. 

During October 1950 only 48 tank cars of 
lard arrived in Cuba, as compared with 93 
in September and 231 in August and drum 
arrivals did not exceed 300,000 pounds, net. 
Assuming an average weight of 60,000 pounds 
net per tank car, total October arrivals ap- 
proximated 3,180,000. Local stocks on Oc- 
tober 1 were approximately 24,000,000 pounds, 
resulting mainly from heavy August arrivals, 
Stocks on November 1 probably did not ex- 
ceed 15,000,000 pounds, indicating a disap- 
pearance of about 12,000,000 pounds during 
the month. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION DECLINES IN 
GREECE 


The preliminary estimate of Greece’s 1950 
olive-oil crop is 54,000 metric tons, the sec- 
ond lowest in 20 years. Production of olive 
oil in 1949 is officially estimated at 224,624 
metric tons. The 1949 crop was the largest 
since 1921. Although the 1949 crop was large 
the 1948 crop was small, and estimates of 
1950 production of only 54,000 tons account 
in part for high internal prices. 

The sharp drop in 1950 crop production, 
according to Ministry of Agriculture officials, 
is attributed to: (1) extreme drought during 
the spring and summer months and strong, 
dry, hot, winds in July and August, which 
caused a premature drop of olives; (2) the 
extremely heavy bearing in 1949 which 
caused a sharper alternate year yield decline 
than usual; and (3) severe attacks of the 
Dacus fly in most areas. 

Exports of olive oil during the period No- 
vember 1, 1949-October 31, 1950, totaled 
150 metric tons, valued at 681,160,000 drach- 
mas (official rate, 5,000 drachmas=—$1 United 
States currency), compared with 6,367 tons 
in the period November 1, 1948-October 31, 
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1949. The sharp drop was due mainly to in- 
ternal prices which priced Greek olive oil 
out of the world market. Of the amount 
exported in 1949-50, Egypt took 68 tons; 
Brazil, 12; United States, 7; and other coun- 
tries, 63. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION DECLINES, 
LEBANON 


Lebanon’s 1950 olive crop is estimated to 
be only 5,000 metric tons as compared with 
35,000 tons in 1949 and olive-oil production 
only 1,000 tons as against 10,000 tons in 
1949. The decrease in production resulted 
from heavy spring rains which destroyed 
flowers and the blossom buds of the olive 
trees, particularly in the coastal regions. 
This sharp drop in production has pre- 
vented exports and has resulted in a 55 per- 
cent increase in prices of olive oil since Oc- 
tober 1949. Deficits in edible olive oil to 
meet local requirements will be met by the 
2,500 metric tons of cottonseed oil pro- 
duced in Lebanon in 1950. Nonedible-oil re- 
quirements will be met by imports of vege- 
table oils and olive cake to be processed 
locally. 


TURKEY’S OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, 
EXPORTS, AND MARKETS 


Turkey’s 1950 edible and inedible olive-oil 
crop has been estimated at 50,000 to 61,000 
metric tons and the over-all olive production, 
230,000 to 280,000 tons. If olive-oil produc- 
tion amounts to 53,000 tons, about 36,000 
tons will be edible oil and 17,000 tons inedi- 
ble (suitable for soap manufacture). 

Stocks of edible olive oil currently avail- 
able from the 1949 olive crop is estimated at 
12,000 to 13,500 tons and sulfured olive oil, 
2,000 to 2,500 tons. 

The local Olive Oil Industries Union stated 
that 1950 production of vegetable oils in 
Turkey, including olive oil, will amount to 
83,000 tons and that 10,000 tons of olive oil 
will be carried over from the 1949 crop which 
will bring the total amount available to 
93,000 tons. 

Estimating annual domestic consumption 
for cooking oil and soap manufacture at 
69,000 tons, a surplus of 24,000 tons is ex- 
pected. The Union has stated that as olive 
oil is a foodstuff a stock of 10,000 to 15,000 
tons should be kept in the country and the 
remainder of 10,000 tons may be exported 
without causing hardship on the domestic 
market. It also has mentioned that in- 
creased harvesting of cottonseed will con- 
tribute to domestic requirements for cook- 
ing oil. The Union has suggested that ex- 
ports of olive oil must not be left entirely 
free but periodical export allocations should 
be granted, that 3,000 tons be allowed for im- 
mediate export, and that a further allotment 
of 4,000 tons should be made after the ap- 
pearance and beginning of production of the 
new crop. 

The Union has suggested to the Turkish 
Ministry that as olive oil is a source of for- 
eign exchange, soap should no longer be 
made from olive oil and that cheaper animal 
fat, imported copra, and other industrial oils 
should be used for soap manufacturing. 
Such a procedure would save an additional 
12,000 tons of olive oil for export. 

The Turkish Government agreed on Sep- 
tember 19, 1950, to export 4,000 tons of edible 
olive oil. High Turkish prices, as compared 


with competing countries, have hampered 
sales abroad. The existing stocks, inability 
to export, and the approaching harvest of 
the 1950 crop caused prices to fall, but cur- 
rent prices are not yet in line with interna- 
tional markets. 

Italy, normally the principal customer for 
Turkish olive oil, now prefers to buy from 
Tunisia, paying $620 per ton, c. i. f. for olive 
oil with 5 percent acidity, iron container free. 
The United States, which is the second most 
important customer for Turkish olive oil, has 
recently been buying from Spain, Portugal, 
and Tunisia. The United States is said to 
be more interested in refined olive oil and 
“Riviera” type oil. South American coun- 
tries are good customers for Turkish olive 
oil, but as there are no trade agreements 
with these countries, transactions are ef- 
fected with great difficulty. 


Foodstuffs 


CorFFEE CROP AND PRICES, HAITI 


The 1949-50 Haitian export coffee crop 
has been estimated at 445,835 bags of 60 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), ac- 
cording to Official registrations of the Na- 
tional Office of Coffee. The 1948-49 crops 
totaled 483,509 bags. 

After consultation with officials of the Na- 
tional Office of Coffee and with local dealers, 
a forecast was made of 440,000 bags of 60 
kilograms for the 1950-51 Haitian coffee crop. 
Although some dealers believe that this is a 
conservative figure, the officials who receive 
reports from all over the country believe 
that heavy rains during September, October, 
and early November will prevent the 1950-51 
crop from exceeding the above figure. 

November approximate prices based on 
contracts during the early part of the month 
were as follows, per 50 kilograms (f. 0. b. in 
U. S. currency), compared with prices during 
the first week in July: 


Class November July 
| Ee eae on $49 $52 
| CR Ae hte Se 45 48 
SER EN nea Sa 45 47 
PO ice ccbadn don dtke ka at 45 46 


Not only did prices fall considerably but 
the lower classes of naturals (3X and 2X) 
were being purchased at the same price as 
5X. Dealers expected prices to decline 
further in the near future, and buying was 
cautious. 

Coffee exports from Haiti during June, 
July, August, and September totaled 3,157,- 
435 kilograms, of which 1,161,000 kilograms 
went to the United States. 


GUATEMALA’S COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


The final production figures for the 1949-50 
Guatemalan coffee crop were about 1,075,- 
000 bags, of 60 kilograms (132.276 pounds 
each), of which 900,277 bags were exported 
and approximately 175,000 bags went into 
local consumption. The final 1949-50 export 
figure was 900,277 bags in comparison with 
917,283 bags exported from the good crop of 
1948-49. The 1949-50 crop was probably the 
second best in the past 5 years. Prices of 
the 1949-50 coffee for export set an all-time 
record. 

An unofficial estimate for the 1950-51 coffee 
year which began October 1 is that exports 
will closely approximate those in 1949-50, 
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or they should be about 900,000 bags, and 
that total production will be about 1,075,000 
bags 


The United States was again the leading 
market for Guatemalan coffee in 1949-50, as 
was true in 1948-49, taking 91 percent of 
the total exports. Indications are that the 
United States will take about the same per- 
centage in 1950-51. 

During the past 4 years many coffee grow- 
ers in Guatemala have paid more attention to 
cultural practices and have replaced poor 
and nonbearing trees. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the actual area in coffee has not 
increased greatly. It is too early to make a 
qualified estimate of the final outcome of 
the new crop. 


FrRoZEN-FIsH-FILLeT Output DOWN As 
Stocks ARE ADEQUATE, ICELAND 


Production of frozen fish fillets in Iceland 
during the third quarter of 1850 was kept 
at a low level in view of the adequate stocks 
in storage. Only 924 metric tons were pro- 
duced during the quarter, bringing total pro- 
duction for the first 9 months of 1950 to 
16,650 tons compared with 27,648 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1949. 

Sales to the United States continued at a 
high level during the quarter, and unsold 
stocks suitable for the United States markets 
were almost exhausted at the end of the 
period. Demand was reported to be increas- 
ing from the United Kingdom, which con- 
tracted for 2,600 tons, principally flat fish. 
An agreement was also reached with Austria 
for 1,500 tons. 

Actual exports during the quarter dropped 
to 2,849 metric tons, of which 2,189 tons 
went to the United States. Of frozen-fish 
exports totaling 11,482 tons during the first 
9 months of 1950, the United States took 
5,499 tons. Total shipments to the United 
States in 1950 are expected to reach 7,000 tons 
compared with 2,480 tons in all of 1949. 


INDIAN PEPPER AND GINGER SITUATION 


The final estimate of production of In- 
dian pepper during 1949-50 remains un- 
changed at 18,000 tons. The season is 
reported to be virtually closed, and daily 
arrivals of the old crop do not exceed 30 
to 60 hundredweight (112 pounds each). 

Weather conditions have been favorable for 
the 1950-51 season (November-December to 
February-March). First arrivals of the new 
crop had started to appear at terminal mar- 
kets by November. This early crop, which is 
known as light pepper, is said to be unsuit- 
able for export. 

Preliminary trade estimates of the 1950-51 
Indian pepper crop vary between 20,000 and 
21,000 tons, although some firms estimate 
that the crop is 24,000 tons. There has been 
@ progressive decline in the estimated local 
consumption from 8,000 tons to 7,000 tons 
and finally to 6,000 tons. This is attributed 
to the prevailing high prices. 

The price of Indian pepper, which has 
broken all records, fluctuates according to 
the total world supply of pepper and when 
and how such supplies arrive in the principal 
markets. The unknown factor has been 
Indonesian pepper production. In the face 
of the present conflicting rumors of the de- 
gree of availability of Indonesian pepper, it 
is impossible to foresee any stable trade in 
pepper in the near future. 

The unsold amount of the 1949-50 (De- 
cember-January) Indian ginger crop is esti- 
mated at 200 tons, according to an unofficial 
estimate. This is reportedly weevil infested 
and unsuitable for export. 

The trade estimates the 1950-51 Indian 
ginger crop at 7,000 to 8,000 tons compared 
with the 1949-50 estimated crop of 10,600 
tons. This crop is said to have had favor- 
able weather conditions. There have been 
reports, however, of growers having lost 
interest in the cultivation of ginger in their 
anxiety to increase their production of pep- 
per, because of the high prices obtainable 
for the latter. 
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CacaO-BEAN CROP In 1949-50 HIGHER 
THAN EXPECTED, TRINIDAD 


The total production of cacao beans in 
Trinidad in the crop year 1949-50 was con- 
siderably higher than expected because of 
the clean picking at the end of the season 
and the excellent pickings in the early part 
of the season which were considerably bet- 
ter than last year. The Cocoa Exporters 
Committee estimated that the 1949-50 cacao 
crop which began on October 1, 1949; and 
ended September 30, 1950, totaled 16,027,147 
pounds. An earlier unofficial estimate had 
been 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 pounds. This 
increased production is particularly encour- 
aging, although it was by no means a bum- 
per crop and did not reach the 1948 pro- 
duction figure. 

No accurate prediction for the 1950-51 
cacao crop could be made until after No- 
vember. The weather during November de- 
termines more than any factor the size of 
the field. A very rough estimate of the crop 
made near the first of November was 15,000,- 
000 to 16,000,000 pounds. Weather condi- 
tions may easily reduce or increase this es- 
timate by 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 pounds. 


Fish Propucts PLENTIFUL, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Fish products are in plentiful supply in 
the Union of South Africa. Production dur- 
ing the year ending July 31, 1951, is esti- 
mated at 133,000,000 pounds of fresh fish, 
31,400,000 pounds of canned fish, 4,300,000 
pounds of frozen rock lobster, and 5,728,000 
pounds of canned rock lobster. 

The fish-canning industry is expanding 
rapidly, and increasing quantities are being 
consumed within the Union. About the 
same quantity of canned fish is being ex- 
ported as in previous years, but the export- 
able surplus—estimated at 14,850,000 pounds 
for the 12 months ending next July 31— 
could be increased rapidly. 

The consumption of canned rock lobster 
in South Africa is relatively small, not ex- 
ceeding 10 to 15 percent of the total pro- 
duction. For the current fiscal year some 
5,227,000 pounds of canned and 3,000,000 
pounds of frozen rock lobster are expected 
to be exported. The United States is one of 
the most important markets for both frozen 
and canned lobster, 

The importation of all canned fish is pro- 
hibited, although a public taste still exists 
for salmon and sardines from outside 
sources. 

Fish-meal production is also expanding, 
and about 4,000 short tons out of a total 
production of 26,000 tons are expected to be 
available for export. 

Fish-body-oil production during 1949 was 
about 10,000 short tons and in 1950 is ex- 
pected to reach 12,000 tons and in 19651, 
18,000 tons. Most of the production will be 
needed within the country, and exports may 
be prohibited. 


MEAT SUPPLY, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Although South Africa expects an export 
surplus of pork during the year ending July 
31, 1951, total meat production is slightly 
less than sufficient to meet demand. Pork 
production of 61,000,000 pounds, dressed 
weight, and bacon and ham production of 
22,000,000 pounds are expected to provide 
an exportable surplus of 10,000,000 pounds. 

Mutton will continue to be in extremely 
short supply, but present negotiations with 
Australia for the importation of an unre- 
vealed quantity of mutton carcasses are ex- 
pected to relieve the over-all shortage. Mut- 
ton and lamb production during the year 
ended July 31, 1950, totaled. only 16,767,000 
pounds, dressed weight. On this basis, im- 
port requirements for the current fiscal year 
are estimated at 87,500,000 pounds. 

Beef is generally in short supply season- 
ally, chiefly because most livestock is grass- 
fed; with poor grazing conditions through- 
out the winter, cattle are in no condition 





to be marketed during the spring months 
(August—October). Beef-production outlook 
for 1950-51 is no better than it was a year 
ago because a late, dry spring over much of 
the country delayed normal marketings. 
Production of beef is expected to be about 
unchanged from the 382,000,000 pounds 
(dressed weight) produced during the year 
ended July 31, 1950. Since the period of 
short supply for this year is now past, no 
imports are expected during the remainder 
of the year, or until next July 31. 


CuBAN TOMATO Exports BEGINNING 


Small-scale exports of Cuban tomatoes 
Were expected to begin in early December 
mainly to the New York market. The bulk of 
these early tomatoes will come from the 
Guines-Los Palos region of Habana Province. 

Volume exports were not expected until 
December 20 and probably will not reach a 
peak before early February. Exporters are 
anxious to ship as many tomatoes as possible 
during December and January to get ahead 
of the main Florida crop. Because of delays 
in planting caused by rain, exports during 
this period are currently expected not to 
exceed 15,000,000 pounds. 

The end of the rainy season in most sec- 
tions of Cuba has resulted in a speeding up 
of tomato plantings. Planting is in full 
swing in Las Villas Province following an 
enforced delay of 2 or 3 weeks because of 
heavy October rains. Current weather con- 
ditions are generally favorable, and both 
growers and exporters are optimistic over the 
outlook. 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY DECLINED IN 
1950; PROSPECT FoR 1951 BETTER 


Cuban pineapple production in 1950, esti- 
mated at 207,000,000 pounds, was 35 and 45 
percent less, respectively, than production in 
1949 and 1948. Only about half a dozen 
canneries operated in 1950, and their output 
totaled about 350,000 cases, two-fifths of the 
1949 canned output and one-fifth that of 
1948. Brined-pineapple production is esti- 
mated at 30,000 barrels for 1950, about the 
same as in 1949. Fresh fruit packed in 1950 
will probably not exceed 50,000,000 pounds 
net, a 25 percent reduction from the 1949 
pack. 

Exports of pineapple products during the 
first 8 months of 1950 were valued, at only 
$2,500,000, three-fifths of the value in the 
same 1949 months and less than one-third of 
the comparable 1948 value. Canned-pineap- 
ple exports showed the greatest decline; 
fresh-pineapple exports, however, were also 
reduced. The latter amounted to 61,000,000 
pounds, of which 30 percent was exported in 
bulk for industrial processing. The United 
States took nine-tenths of the value of these 
pineapple exports. Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland together took 
nearly $150,000 worth in canned pineapple. 

Large-scale production of pineapple-juice 
concentrate is expected to begin in March or 
April 1951, actual output allegedly depending 
chiefly on availability of fruit. 

Barring unfavorable weather, pineapple 
production in Cuba during 1951 is likely to 
be larger than in 1950. This forecast is made 
on the basis of planted acreage at the begin- 
ning of 1950 and new plantings since then, 
Several thousand acres which late in 1949 
and early in 1950 had been abandoned but 
not uprooted probably will be cultivated, and 
additional plantings may be set in view of 
the prospective demand for fruit from the 
juice-concentrate plant. 


MEXICAN WINTER-VEGETABLE OUTLOOK 


Winter-vegetable acreage in the State of 
Sinaloa, Mexico, this season has been con- 
siderably reduced. After two consecutive 
bad seasons for tomatoes, because of storms, 
floods, and frost, as well as low prices in 
United States markets, farmers have been 
reluctant to plant as many tomatoes as in 
the past. A substantial part of their acreage 
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is being planted to cotton, which is con- 
sidered a safer risk. 

An estimate made in accordance with a 
survey recently completed by the Southern 
Pacific Railway of Mexico, showing acreage 
and carlot shipments for the current season, 
with a comparison for 1949-50, is given in 
the following table: 


RECORD OUTPUT OF DRIED DATES, IRAN 


Iran’s 1950 production of dried dates is 
estimated at a record 138,000 metric tons, 
about 12 percent more than the 1949 crop of 
123,000 metric tons and 38 percent larger 
than the 1948 crop of 100,000 metric tons. 
The 1947 production was estimated at 110,000 
metric tons. 

Iran, a net exporter of dates, shipped an 
estimated 8,110 tons during the season Au- 
gust 23, 1949, to August 22, 1950. Oman and 
Kuwait were the principal markets, each tak- 
ing more than 3,000 tons. India took 875 
tons. Only 10 tons were shipped to the 
United States. 

During the past year a fumigation plant 
has been put into operation at Khorram- 
shahr, and this year it is planned to initiate 
up-to-date fumigation and packaging of 
dates, in the hope of greatly increasing 
exports. 

The f. o. b. price of dried dates for export 
at the port of Khorramshahr is quoted by 
exporters at US$0.085 per pound of pitted 
dates. 


Estimated Acreage and Shipments of Meaz- 
ican Winter Vegetables From State of 
Sinaloa in 1949-50 and 1950-51 Seasuns 





| Acreage Carloads shipped 

Vegetable | = (aad - - - 1 cccpamammmaeaias 

| 1950-51 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1949-50 

Tomatoes | 43,207 | 57,108 | 6,168 | 8, 153 

Peas 950 | 1, 400 96 139 

Peppers... ._- | 65,063] 7,270 1,009 | 1,458 
Cantaloupes and | | 

watermelons. -- 1,750 | 1,324 350 | 736 

Total | 50, 970 | 67,049 | 7,623 | 10, 486 


Reliable private informants have reported 
that so far the weather has been unfavorable 
for tomatoes. It has been estimated that 
excessive heat and heavy showers, which have 
washed away considerable acreage of newly 
planted tomatoes, will result in the decrease 
of 20 percent in the crop. 

Although most of the tomato growers are 
discouraged, some are optimistic and believe 
that a low yield will mean a higher price and 
a better profit than last year, with high 
production and low price. 

Shipments of tomatoes are expected to 
begin in the latter part of December or early 
January. 

Reports from the State of Sonora also 
indicate acreage and estimated shipments 
considerably under last season. Recent in- 
formation is that winter-vegetable shipments 
from Sonora have already begun. 


ABANDONED CITRUS GROVES IN ISRAEL 
BEING REHABILITATED 


The Custodian of Abandoned Property of 
Israel, charged by law with conserving prop- 
erty of the Arabs who fled Israel at the time 
of the Arab-Israel hostilities, has announced 
that more than 53,000 dunams (1 dunam— 
0.22 acre) of abandoned orchards and plan- 
tations were leased during the period Janu- 
ary 1—June 30, 1950, for a total rent of 
£144,000. Although no figures have been 
released for recent months, it is believed 
that some 60,000 dunams are now under 
lease. 

According to the Custodian, 5,000 dunams 
of abandoned citrus groves have been re- 
stored during the past 5 months, making a 
total of 35,000 dunams restored since the 
beginning of 1949. The Villages Department 
of the Office of the Custodian is now expected 
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Business Training for 
Young Indonesians 


The realization that much of Indo- 
nesia’s commerce would be in the hands 
of Indonesians in the near future has 
prompted one of the largest Dutch 
import-export houses in Djakarta to es- 
tablish a training school for young Indo- 
nesians. The plan to establish this 
school has received enthusiastic re- 
sponse from Indonesian officials and a 
promise of wholehearted cooperation. 

The 2-year course involves part-time 
practical experience in the various divi- 
sions of the firm, and formal classes in 
bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, 
commercial law, commodities, and cus- 
toms procedure. All instruction is in 
the Dutch language. 

It has been stressed that students are 
under no obligation whatsoever to con- 
tinue working for the firm after they 
have completed the course, and it is ex- 
pected that many will take positions 
with the newly formed Indonesian Min- 
istry of Trade and Industry. 











to concentrate on mechanization and the 
introduction of new cultivation methods to 
reduce costs and raise yields, rather than 
on further rehabilitation. The groves not 
yet taken over are for the most part con- 
sidered too seriously damaged to warrant 
restoration. 

A substantial portion of the £1200,000 allo- 
cated under the Export-Import Bank loan 
for the irrigation of abandoned groves has 
been expended, and 3,500 dunams of land are 
said to be receiving adequate water supplies. 
Additional arrangements are reported to have 
been concluded for the supply of water to 
an unspecified number of dunams in the 
Ramle-Lydda area by the Mekorot Water Co. 

The Villages Department claims credit for 
spraying 7,000 dunams of groves from the 
air, and unofficial sources indicate the suc- 
cess of the project will encourage greatly 
increased measures during the coming year. 


SPANISH OLIVE CROp SMALL 


The 1950 table-olive crop is only about 
40 percent as big as the large 1949 crop. 
Producers estimate a crop of 67,000 hogs- 
heads (10,720,000 gallons), compared with 
152,270 hogsheads (24,363,200 gallons) last 
year. 

The reduction is principally in the large 
queen olives, which in the Province of Se- 
ville totaled only about 20,000 hogsheads 
(3,200,000 gallons), compared with 70,454 
hogsheads (11,272,640 gallons) in 1949. The 
production of manzanilla olives is estimated 
at 40,000 hogsheads (6,400,000 gallons) com- 
pared with 54,544 hogsheads (8,727,040 gal- 
lons) last year. To these must be added 
the production of the neighboring Provinces 
of Badajoz, Huelva, Cordoba, and Cadiz, 
which for the first time in 1950 may legally 
be exported as “Sevillana” olives and which 
bring the total production up to 67,000 
hogsheads. The foregoing figures do not 
take into account olives grown in other 
Spanish provinces for consumption in Spain. 

The reduced olive crop is attributed main- 
ly to insufficient rainfall during the summer. 
The drought has not only affected the quan- 
tity of the crop, but the size and quality as 
well. A larger-than-usual percentage of the 
manzanilla olives fall into the smaller sizes 
(340 or more per kilogram) and therefore 
bring a smaller price. It is estimated that 
about 2 percent of the fruit died or withered 
on the tree. The sanitary condition was re- 
ported to be good, as there was little blight 
or insect damage. 

Only about 70 percent of the Seville 
olives come up to required standards for 


export to the United States and Canada. 
The remainder will either be diverted to 
other markets or consumed in Spain. 

The vast majority of Spain’s table olives, 
and almost all of the export varieties, are 
grown in the Province of Seville. Seville is 
the only seaport through which olives (ex- 
cept those stuffed with anchovies) may le- 
gally be shipped. 

Production costs, both for grower and 
packer, rose sharply during the season, ow- 
ing to increased wage rates, freight rates, 
and competitive buying of both olives and 
pimientos in the face of a possible crop 
failure. Labor costs have also risen. 

Olive exports during the first half of 1950 
reached record levels. For the half-year 
(January—June 1950) 17,396,928 gallons were 
exported to all foreign markets. Of these, 
6,289,210 gallons went to the United States, 
and Brazil took 534,240 gallons and Canada 
356,016 gallons. 

Virtually all manzanilla olives from the 
1949 crops have been shipped, and stock on 
hand are negligible. There is a sizable 
stock of queen olives, however, variously es- 
timated at 8,000—15,000 hogsheads. 


General Produets 


JEWELRY EXports, CANADA 


Canada’s exports of jewelry in the first 9 
months of 1950 were valued at approximately 
$94,000, Syria taking $32,850 worth and the 
United States $23,590 worth. The third 
largest customer was Bermuda, which took 
$11,400 worth during that period. 


PRECIOUS-METAL INDUSTRY, NETHERLANDS 


Despite the lack of new material, output 
of gold and silver articles in the Netherlands 
is greater than ever, states the foreign press. 
Many kinds of articles which in prewar days 
were imported are now being made domes- 
tically. The total annual production is 
estimated at 15,000,000 guilders. 

Although a large number of small estab- 
lishments, producing mainly luxury articles, 
are scattered over the country, certain cen- 
ters are predominant. About 60 firms of 
craftsmen in Schoonhoven on the Lek River 
still produce silverware copied from seven- 
teenth-century models. Bois le Duc is an- 
other thriving center. Larger silver works 
are at Voorschoten and at Zeist. Filigree, 
utensils, a variety of trinkets, and jewelry 
are also made by the smaller craftsmen. 
Hundreds of thousands of plain gold engage- 
ment and wedding rings are made each year 
at Sneek, Joure, Utrecht, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, and Voorschoten. The manufac- 
ture of bracelets, brooches, chains, and 
cigarette cases is also becoming an impor- 
tant branch of the industry. 

Among the special artistic articles pro- 
duced are such items as a football-challenge 
trophy in silver, faithfully reproducing to 
scale a Seventeenth-century provincial build- 
ing; plate swith silver handles; and spoons 
and ashtrays ornamented with reproductions 
of famous Netherlands paintings. 

The Netherlands precious-metal industry 
is also specializing in religious articles, in- 
cluding communion chalices and plates, 
ciboria and monstrances, baptismal fonts 
and cups. 

Exports of products of the precious-metal 
industry are said to exceed shipments in the 
prewar period. Among the markets are the 
United States, Sweden, Belgium, South 
Africa, and, to a lesser degree, the United 
Kingdom. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS OF FASTENERS, BUCKLES, 
AND BUTTONS 


Canada’s exports of buckles and fasteners 
during the 9 months ended September 30, 
1950, were valued at $31,923. The principal 
customers were Mexico ($18,342), the United 
States ($5,500), and Peru ($2,500). 

Exports of buttons from Canada during 
the first 9 months of the year were valued 
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at $33,476, the United Kingdom being the 
leading customer ($5,850), Belgium second 
($4,050), and Venezuela third ($3,600). The 
United States took only slightly more than 
$1,000. 


Iron & Steel 


New IRON-OrE DEPOSIT IN AFRICA 


The new “Canary” iron-ore field, situated 
on the west African coast between Dakar 
and Monrovia and reported to contain per- 
haps as much as 2,000,000,000 tons of 51.5 
percent Fe ore is currently exciting interest 
in Western Europe and particularly in the 
United Kingdom. The field consists of two 
principal ore bodies, an upper seam of hard 
ore ranging from 6.5 to 10 feet in thickness 
and a lower seam of soft ore 33 feet thick in 
places. French interests have already begun 
the development of the property, and trial 
cargoes have been sent to both Ruhr and 
British furnaces. 

Development of the property will involve 
the construction of 6 miles of railway track 
and the installation of modern ore-dressing 
facilities and harbor works capable of ac- 
commodating 10,000-ton ore carriers. Con- 
struction of these facilities will require sev- 
eral years, but the developers are reported 
planning to produce 1,200,000 tons of ore 
during 1953 and to step up production rapid- 
ly thereafter to a level of perhaps 3,000,000 
tons. 


BRITISH OCTOBER OUTPUT HIGH 


British steel production in October, at the 
equivalent of an annual output of 17,040,000 
gross tons, was higher than in any other 
month of 1950 except March, when the out- 
put rate reached 17,147,000 tons. In October 
1949, production had been at an annual rate 
of 15,959,000 tons. 

Pig-iron production likewise was high in 
October, reaching an annual rate of 10,084,- 
000 tons, compared with 9,565,000 tons in 
October 1949. 


GERMAN STEEL PRODUCTION TOPS 
PERMITTED LEVELS 


A total of 11,218,657 metric tons of steel 
ingots and steel for castings was made in 
Germany during the “control year’ ended 
September 30, 1950. This was 118,657 tons 
above the ceiling of 11,100,000 tons estab- 
lished under the “level of industry” plan. 

Production of the excess was permitted by 
the High Commission for Germany pending 
the decision of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters on a proposal to raise the permitted 
ceiling. Pending this decision, the German 
industry will be permitted to continue to 
make steel at the August-September rate— 
i. e., at the annual rate of about 12,600,000 
tons. 

Presently available equipment, it is con- 
sidered, would permit production to rise to 
13,500,000 tons, provided fuel supplies were 
adequate, even though operable open-hearth 
capacity is being used almost to its operat- 
ing maximum. 

German iron and steel production in the 
years ended September 30, 1949, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, was as follows: 


Product year ended 
Sept. 30, 1949 Sept. 30, 1950 


SS eee 6, 621, 000 8, 671. 602 
i i 8, 264, 000 11, 218, 565 
Hot-rolled products _____---- 5, 330, 000 7, 551, 034 
Steel for castings.___..._._.. Nn, a. 273, 966 


ITALIAN PRODUCTION OF STEEL PIPE AND 
TuBES ABOVE PREWAR LEVELS 


Italy’s production of pipe and tubes, a large 
part of which is seamless pipe, has increased 
rapidly since the war until it far exceeds pre- 
war levels. In 1949 output of these products 
totaled 225,521 metric tons, or nearly double 
the 1938 production of 127,309 tons. Output 
in 1950 should top 1949 by a comfortable 
margin; the record for the first 6 months 
shows 124,310 tons to have been made. 
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Regulation on Vaccination 
Certificates for Travelers to 
and from Chile 


The National Health Service of Chile 
issued a regulation on November 6, 1950, 
requiring that all persons be vaccinated 
within 15 days prior to arrival in or 
departure from the country. 

The regulation reads: 

“]. All persons are prohibited from 
this date (November 6, 1950) to enter 
into or depart from the national terri- 
tory through ports, contiguous border 
points, or airports, without presenting 
personal certificates of vaccination 
against smallpox, issued by a competent 
sanitary authority; 

“2. This certificate must show that 
the person was vaccinated 15 days prior 
to the date of entry into or departure 
from the national territory; 

“3. It is prohibited for any national 
or alien to transport passengers across 
the frontiers of the Republic that do 
not comply with this requirement; 

“4. Tourist organizations and steam- 
ship companies have been informed fully 
of this measure of protection against 
smallpox; 

“5. Violators will be fined from 500 to 
20,000 pesos, and repetition, double that 
amount, without prejudice of quaran- 
tining one or more passengers, if it is 
deemed necessary.” 











Continuation of production at this in- 
creased level, however, will depend upon the 
success which attends Italy's efforts to ob- 
tain iron and steel scrap, which, because of 
the high level of world steel output, is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to obtain. 
Further, unless additional supplies of scrap 
can be acquired, it will be hard for the Ital- 
ian industry to keep abreast of the increased 
export demand and satisfy local require- 
ments at the same time. At least 35 per- 
cent of recent production has been moving 
to export markets, especially to Argentina, 
which took 20,464 tons (62 percent) of the 
32,906 tons exported between January and 
June 1950. Other important export markets 
in 1950 were Austria, Iraq, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom. 


LUXEMBOURG IRON-ORE OUTPUT DOWN 


Twenty percent less iron ore was mined in 
Luxembourg in the first half of 1950 than 
was taken in the comparable period of 
1949—1,824,159 metric tons against 2,280,219 
tons. The decline was directly traceable to 
the interruption of shipments to Germany, 
which fell off with the conclusion of arrange- 
ments to import French and French North 
African iron ores into that country. 

Steel-company-owned mines maintained 
their production, as they seldom offer ore for 
export; but the independent mines, whose 
existence depends largely upon selling their 
product abroad, experienced great difficulty, 
and several small mines had to close down. 
After the end of the second quarter how- 
ever, the outlook for these mines bright- 
ened, as iron and steel production in Belgium 
and Luxembourg rose in response to over- 
sea demand. Nevertheless the Luxembourg 
Government is proceeding with its plan to 
have a special commission examine the prob- 
lems facing local iron-ore mines and, par- 
ticularly, the feasibility of stepping up the 
iron-ore content through concentration or 
other treatment. 


PHILIPPINE STEEL FIRM ORDERS EQUIP- 
MENT FOR NEW PLANT 


Aided by a grant of 6,000,000 pesos from 
the Philippine Government, the newly 





formed Marcele Steel Corporation has an- 
nounced that it has already ordered equip- 
ment for the steel plant it plans to erect 
near Manila and that deliveries will begin 
in the spring of 1951. 

The plant is to be set up on a 15-acre site 
recently acquired by the company along the 
Pasig River. It will consist of three electric- 
arc furnaces, an ingot (rolling) mill, and a 
mill for rerolling scrap—all housed in a mod- 
ern structural steel and concrete building to 
be erected at a cost of $500,000. 

In addition to the grant of 6,000,000 pesos 
(of which only 1,500,000 pesos has actually 
been turned over to the Marcelo Steel Cor- 
poration up to this time) the Philippine 
Government recently embargoed the expor- 
tation of all scrap metals, ferrous and non- 
ferrous, to all destinations, including the 
United States, in order to conserve, partic- 
ularly, iron and steel scrap for use by this 
new plant when it begins operations. 


SPANISH OvuTPUT Up 


With more scrap available and favored 
with a steady supply of hydroelectric power, 
the Spanish steel industry operated at a 
much higher rate in the first half of 1950 
than in 1949. Steel-ingot production totaled 
409,195 metric tons and on this basis gives 
promise of being larger for the calendar year 
than for any like period since 1929, when 
more than 1,000,000 tons were melted. Pig- 
iron production was also higher at 327,643 
tons, output in the first half of 1949 having 
totaled 284,828 tons. 

Meanwhile the strengthening of the posi- 
tion of the Spanish industry through the 
construction of new facilities and the mod- 
ernization of old went forward apace. Sev- 
eral plants in the Bilbao area announced 
plans for increasing the efficiency of their 
installations, and on June 15 formal sanc- 
tion was given for the construction of a new 
integrated plant at Aviles, Province of Ovi- 
edo, under the sponsorship of the Instituto 
Nacional de Industrias, a Government entity. 
This plant, which is to have an initial capac- 
ity of 200,000 tons of ingot, has been designed 
for ultimate expansion to 600,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Finally, there is the construction of addi- 
tional batteries of coke ovens at the Sestao 
and Sagunto plants of Altos Hornos de Vis- 
caya. These ovens, scheduled for completion 
in January and late in 1951, respectively, will 
replace groups of older ovens which are 
scheduled for reconditioning so that some 
time must pass before this company’s ingot 
output will be increased by these improve- 
ments. However, once this program is com- 
pleted, perhaps 2 years hence, the company’s 
ingot capacity will be increased from its 
present 400 tons to about 1,000 metric tons 
a day. 


SWEDISH IRON-ORE PRODUCTION HIGH 


Throughout the first and second quarters 
of 1950 the production of iron ore in Sweden 
went forward at peak postwar levels—output 
in the second quarter reaching 3,485,000 
metric tons, 150,000 tons above production 
in the corresponding period of 1949 and 
equivalent to an annual output of about 
14,000,000 tons. The all-time peak of 
Swedish production, attained in 1937, was 
only some 900,000 tons higher—14,900,000 
tons. An improved labor supply (labor 
shortage being no longer a key problem in 
the iron-mining industry) was in large 
measure responsible for the high level of 
output attained in the second quarter. 

Exports during the first 6 months of 1950 
totaled 5,428,000 tons, or slightly under the 
5,673,000-ton figure of the first 6 months of 
1949. Some 65 percent—or 3,500,000 tons— 
moved through the Norwegian port of Narvik. 
Principal 1950 markets were, as usual, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium-Luxembourg, the 
United States, and Germany. Swedish high- 
phosphorus iron ore found its best market 
in Germany, which, on the basis of present 
indications, will take some 2,700,000 tons in 
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1950. Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg, 
on this same basis, are expected to total 
1,400,000 tons. 

Prospects in September that inauguration 
of the Schumann Plan would curtail de- 
liveries of Swedish iron ore to, particularly, 
Germany were reported not to be alarming 
Swedish producer-exporters, as, in their 
opinion, it would be uneconomic to attempt 
to reduce Lorraine ores with their lower Fe 
content without the admixture of high- 
quality Swedish ore as, historically, is the 
practice. 


TUNISIAN IRON-ORE PICTURE LITTLE 
CHANGED 


Only 68,242 metric tons of iron ore were 
mined in Tunisia during September 1950, 
some 3,000 tons less than in August, when 
the total stood at 71,284 tons. Djerissa con- 
tinued the principal source of this ore, with 
a total output of 58,969 tons of nonphos- 
phorus material. Production at Douaria, 
7,590 tons, and at Tamera, 1,683 tons, was 
of medium phosphorus ore. 

In all, 69,215 tons of Tunisian iron ore 
was exported in September, an increase of 
nearly 20,000 tons over the small 50,070-ton 
August trade. The United Kingdom was 
the chief purchaser, taking 35,784 tons in 
all, including 10,719 tons of medium phos- 
phorus ore. Other markets for Tunisian ore 
in September included Italy, 15,120 tons; 
the United States, 10,089 tons; and Germany, 
8,222 tons. 

There was 106,100 tons of ore held as stock 
at the end of September, 1,000 tons less than 
on August 31, 1950. Of the September stocks, 
18,439 tons was at the mines, and 87,661 tons 
at ports awaiting exportation. 


Leather & Products 


TRADE IN HIDES, NEW ZEALAND 


Tanners in New Zealand purchased a 
greater number of hides in the period April— 
August 1950 than in the comparable period 
of 1949, as shown in the accompanying table. 

From June 1 through September 30, 1950, 
local tanners also took 87,130 bobby calfskins 
against 80,959 in the like period of 1949. 

New Zealand’s Minister of Marketing re- 
ported, according to a newspaper account, 
that tanners in the United States and in the 
United Kingdom believed that the quality of 
New Zealand hides had deteriorated. The 
Government is currently attempting to in- 
crease earnings of foreign exchange by pro- 
moting more and better hides for the export 
market. 

Foreign buyers are given an opportunity 
to purchase better hides by the 1950 Hides 
Regulations. Local tanners are limited to 
80 percent of any lot or weight range offered 
under these regulations, whereas previously 
they could take 100 percent of the offerings 
of certain freezing companies. 


Hides Supplied to Local Tanners in April— 
August 1949 and 1950, New Zealand 








Year | Ox | Cow | Bull | Yearling | Calf 
_— es | a 
1949.______| 56, 526 |121, 233 | 956 | 18, 056 3, 002 
} 64, 669 |142, 508 | 2, 330 20, 671 3, 150 
aia Dean a 

Source: Department of Census and Statistics, New 
Zealand. 


BRAZIL’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Brazil produced about 1,700,000 cattle 
hides, 150,000 cabretta skins, 200,000 sheep- 
skins (wool), 900,000 goatskins, and 500,000 
Pigskins in the period July-September 1950. 
Unusually heavy demand resulted in a 
greater-than-seasonal shortage of raw stock, 
and prices for almost all categories increased 
to unprecedented levels. 

As a result of recent modifications of trade 
practices between Europe and Brazil, Euro- 
pean buyers find it advantageous to purchase 
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their requirements of Brazilian hides from 
the United States instead of directly from 
Brazil. During the period July-September, 
the United States appeared for the first time 
as a primary market for Brazilian dry hides. 

Alligator-skin output was up 30 percent 
from 1949. Prices increased during July and 
August, and in September, jumped an addi- 
tional 60-70 percent. Exports nearly 
ceased, as foreign buyers were unable to com- 
pete with domestic tanners for available sup- 
plies following the inclusion of these alliga- 
tor leathers on the permissible barter export 
list in August. 

Shipments of all hides and skins during 
January-June totaled 20,241 metric tons. 
Hide exports to the United States alone in- 
creased about seven times during April- 
June, but total exports of cattle hides in 
that period just about equaled those of the 
first quarter of the year. 

Hide and skin exports in January—June 
1949 and 1950 are shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 


Brazi’s Eaports of Hides and Skins, 
January—June 1949 and 1950 











{In metric tons] 
January-June 
Commodity inion nese 
1949 1950 
oa ee a ee ee ae REE, FRAT 
Salted cowhides = - : 23, 317 14, 021 
Dry cowhides____- isbwahe ..| 6,273 3, 750 
po | 167 240 
Capivara skins, raw............-..___-] 167 152 
ET ll a rae 996 870 
Re MN ec cle emecdde due 412 572 
Rawhide scraps_______ lenis 805 | 274 
Beaver and otter raw skins____________ 6 3 
Raw skins of leopard and similar ani- 
RES a a ERE aS 13 29 
i ee ree ~ 7 172 
Raw skins for manufacture ___________- 2 
Salted pigskins..__._.______- CA eee 
i ee aes | 60 157 
Hides and skins, n. s______ } 7 ERAS 
| e | 32, 349 20, 241 
— | —_— 
SOURCE: Servico de Estatistica Economica e Finan- 


ceira, Ministério da Fazenda. 


Machinery 


NEW TEXTILE FACTORY, ARDEE, IRELAND 


It is reported that textile machinery valued 
at approximately £75,000 (£1—$2.80) will be 
installed in the new textile factory to be 
constructed at Cappocksgreen, Castleguard, 
Ardee, Ireland. Ground for the new plant 
was turned on October 9, 1950, and it is ex- 
pected that the factory will be in operation 
by next spring. 


DAIRY-PROCESSING EQUIPMENT, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Most of New Zealand’s dairy-processing- 
equipment industry, as well as the majority 
of its dairy farms and factories, is located in 
North Island. The largest number of manu- 
facturers is in Auckland. Domestic produc- 
tion of milking machines, churns, and certain 
other items of equipment appears to meet 
the local demand. Most separators, however, 
are imported, principally from the United 
Kingdom and Sweden. The total value of 
separators, milking machines, and other 
dairy-factory machinery and equipment 
made and assembled in New Zealand in the 
year 1945-46, the latest year for which statis- 
tics are available, was reported to be 
NZ£192,936 (NZ£1 equaled US$3.207, 1945-46) . 

In addition to providing for its own dairy 
needs, New Zealand is under contract to fur- 
nish the United Kingdom with considerable 
quantities of milk powder. Although roller 
driers imported from Great Britain are gen- 
erally used in processing milk into powder, 
one large dairy factory is reported to be using 
a United States made spray drier with good 
results. Pasteurizers of the plate type manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom and a 


vacuum pasteurizer produced domestically 
are widely used. One dairy farm is reported 
to be experimenting with an American 
“surge’”’ machine. 

New Zealand’s postwar imports of dairy- 
processing equipment are considerably 
greater than in prewar years. The United 
Kingdom furnished 65 percent of the total 
value of dairy-processing-equipment imports 
in the first 9 months of 1949, 42 percent in 
1948, and 39 percent in 1939. Sweden con- 
tinues to rank second as supplier, but its 
position has weakened in postwar years, the 
value of the imports from that source having 
decreased from 36 percent of the total value 
in 1936 to 25 percent in 1948 and to 14 per- 
cent in the first 9 months of 1949. 


PRODUCTION OF LINOLEUM IN SCOTLAND 
HINDERED BY OUTMODED MACHINES 


Current efforts to increase and improve the 
production of linoleum in Kirkcaldy, Scot- 
land, said to be the largest linoleum-manu- 
facturing center in the world, are reported to 
be hampered by the fact that existing ma- 
chinery is outmoded and orders for new 
machinery take 4-5 years to fill. The possi- 
bility of ECA assistance in providing dollar- 
exchange permits to procure new machinery 
in Western Europe or the United States has 
been suggested if it can be demonstrated that 
the desired equipment would significantly 
increase production for export to the dollar 
area. 


Motion Pictures 


ARGENTINA PROTECTS Its F1Lm INDUSTRY 


The Argentine Government has issued de- 
cree No. 16,688 of August 9, 1950, affording 
Argentine motion pictures further protec- 
tion in their exhibition. In general, the 
decree requires that Argentine theaters ac- 
cord Argentine films “all the advantages and 
privileges that are granted to foreign films” 
and somewhat more. The new regulation 
establishes the minimum percentage of gross 
receipts that must be paid as rental for 
Argentine films at 50 percent for first-run 
theaters, 45 percent for intermediate the- 
aters, and 40 percent for all other theaters 
for the first week of exhibition and 30 per- 
cent for subsequent weeks. Formerly, first- 
run theaters paid only 40 percent and all 
others 35 percent for the first week and 25 
percent thereafter. 

Under the decree, Argentine films must be 
shown in first-run theaters for a minimum of 
1 week. Should receipts from a film equal 
80 percent of the “hold-over’’ requirements 
for foreign films, the Argentine film would 
continue in the first-run theater for another 
week or more. The decree also extends the 
required exhibition periods for Argentine 
films. First-run theaters and other princi- 
pal theaters of the suburbs, called inter- 
mediate theaters, must show Argentine films 
for 1 week out of every month, and all other 
theaters must exhibit them 3 weeks out of 
every 6. Formerly, first-run theaters were 
required to show Argentine films 1 week 
out of every month and other theaters 2 
weeks out of every 5. 

Under a broad authorization to determine 
the turn in which Argentine films may be 
released, the National Bureau of Public Per- 
formances can and may wish to protect inde- 
pendent producers and small companies in 
obtaining favorable dates of exhibition. The 
decree limited first-run theaters to single 
features and other theaters to two features. 
This ruling has been amended, however, and 
theaters other than first-run may now pre- 
pare programs of three features from Monday 
through Saturday but must limit their pro- 
grams to two features on Sundays and holi- 
days. In early September, the Under Secre- 
tariat of Information closed for a Saturday 
and Sunday the third largest theater in 
Buenos Aires because it had held over a 
popular United States feature for 4 weeks 
rather than exhibit an Argentine film during 
the fourth week as the law required. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN BRAZIL 


Efforts made by foreign-film distributors 
in Brazil to have import quotas increased 
have met with little success. New import 
quotas issued for the second quarter of 1951 
have been allocated on the basis of average 
imports in the 4 years 1946-49, and most 
quotas will remain unchanged from previous 
quarterly quotas. 

The decree increasing mandatory exhibi- 
tion of Brazilian films to six each year and 
the decision freezing theater-admission 
prices were the two principal issues of re- 
cent concern to foreign-film companies and 
domestic exhibitors. One theater circuit in 
Rio de Janeiro has refused to comply with 
the mandatory exhibition decree and is fight- 
ing the issue in court. Most other theaters 
are reported to be complying. New appeals 
for higher admission prices have been in- 
effective. However, in Sao Paule admission 
prices continued higher than the permitted 
ceiling pending a Supreme Court decision in 
the matter. 

The distribution of European films im- 
proved somewhat through the recent open- 
ing of two new theaters in the Federal 
District. These two theaters are operated by 
independents who are reported to have a 
large enough stock of French and Italian 
productions to satisfy their requirements for 
about 18 months 

The premiere of the first feature produced 
by the new Brazilian producing company, 
Companhia Cinematografica Vera Cruz, was 
shown late in October and on the first of 
November was released by 14 theaters in 
Sao Paulo. The 14 theaters are reported to 
have broken all records for attendance and to 
have grossed about 600,000 cruzeiros (about 
$30,000) in the first 2 days. If this feature 
proves financially successful, it seems certain 
that other Brazilian producers will invest 
more heavily in better equipment and more 
skilled technicians for the production of pic- 
tures of higher quality. 


PRODUCTION; AID TO INDUSTRY, FRANCE 


A total of 76 feature films were produced 
in France in the first 8 months of 1950, 16 
more than in the like period of 1949. It is 
estimated that total production for the year 
1950 will exceed the prewar average of 110. 

The National Film Center reports that cer- 
tain aid has been granted to the French film 
industry under the law of September 23, 
1948. A total of 1,694,513,640 francs (350 
francs=US$1) has been made available to 
the French production industry, including 
1,544,562,117 francs for aid to feature-film 
producers, 44,951,523 francs for short-subject 
producers, 80,000,000 francs for news-reel 
producers, and 25,000,000 francs as a subsidy 
to Unifrance Films, an organization set up 
to increase foreign distribution of French 
films. 


THEATER UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN KENYA 


Construction has begun on a large well- 
designed motion-picture theater in Mom- 
basa, Kenya, British East Africa, which will 
be the largest and best-appointed theater 
in the area. It will be the property of Indo- 
African Theatres Ltd., a company which al- 
ready operates motion-picture theaters in 
Bombay and other parts of India and in 
Uganda and Tanganyika, and will be the 
company’s first theater in Kenya. It will be 
called the Naaz, the name of the famous 
hanging garden in Bombay. 

English, Indian, and Arabic films will be 
exhibited. Projection equipment will be 
of the latest British design and manufacture. 
The total seating capacity will be 800, 600 
seats in the stalls and 200 in the circle or 
balcony. Fittings and upholstery to be in- 
stalled are described as luxurious and will 
provide comfort on a par with that of Lon- 
don’s West End theaters. The Naaz will be 
Mombasa’s first air-conditioned theater. 

The total cost of the theater is estimated 
at 50,000 East African pounds (about $150,000 
in U. S. currency), and it is expected to be 
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completed in March or April 1951. Conven- 
iences will be extensive. They are to include 
parking for patrons, a refreshment bar, a 
novel open-air garden to give a continental 
touch to the catering services, and improved 
sanitary arrangements. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN YUGOSLAVIA 


In mid-1950 it was reported that nine 
motion-picture producing companies were 
in operation in Yugoslavia—three in Bel- 
grade, two in Zagreb, and four located 
throughout the country. The ambitious 
project known as Film City, under construc- 
tion in Kosutnjak, a suburb of Belgrade, 
progressed during the year, but many im- 
portant buildings were still under construc- 
tion or in the planning stage. Visitors to 
the site have commented that the available 
equipment and production methods em- 
ployed are impressive. Film City is expected 
to produce between 25 and 30 feature films 
a year. 

Despite advances in film technology and 
improved production facilities, the Yugoslav 
press is critical of production methods and 
complains that Yurcosl v films are too ex- 
pensive. It may b *hat Yugoslav mo- 
tion-picture production. ‘lities remain in 
an infant stage and it wll be some time 
before they reach the technical level at- 
tained in Western European countries. Lack 
of skilled technicians remains one of the 
chief problems. The Government has set 
up specialized training centers in Belgrade 
and Zagreb, where some 300 students are 
being trained, and has also arranged con- 
ferences of film workers for discussion and 
exchange of ideas concerning motion-picture 
production. 

Although the number of films produced 
cannot be determined, it is evident that the 
industry continues to produce large num- 
bers of short documentary and propaganda 
films but that only a few feature films are 
produced. The Yugoslav film press reports 
that about 19 full-length films were com- 
pleted or put into production during the 
year. 


NIGERIA TO PURCHASE U. S. FILMs 


The Government of Nigeria has instituted 
the allotment of semiannual grants of $30,000 
for the purchase of United States motion 
pictures. Of this amount, $21,000 has been 
allotted to West African Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., for each half year and the re- 
maining $9,000 to a smaller firm in Port Nige- 
rian. 

Previous arrangements for the purchase in 
sterling of United States films from countries 
in the sterling area are now forbidden, and 
purchases now result in a deduction from 
the dollar exchange. The West African Pic- 
tures Corporation, which operates both in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, is concerned that 
the Nigerian dollar allocation must be used 
for operations in both Colonies, whereas its 
competitors in the Gold Coast are receiving 
separate allocations. The firm plans to di- 
vide its operations and to request a separate 
allocation for the Gold Coast. 

Four new theaters have been opened in 
Nigeria during the past year, bringing the 
total number of theaters to 29, with a total 
seating capacity of 15,150. One difficulty in 
expanding the number of theaters is the ab- 
sence of electric power in all but a few 
cities. The West African Pictures Corpora- 
tion wishes to set up 16-millimeter theaters 
with privately generated power in these com- 
munities, but its stock of 16-millimeter films 
was destroyed by fire some time ago and 
unless a larger dollar allocation is made the 
required films cannot be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity. 


FILM DISTRIBUTION IN BELGIUM 


Bookings of motion pictures by Belgian 
theaters in the second quarter of 1950 
amounted to 17,125, according to the Belgian 
motion-picture trade journal, La Cinegraphie 
Belge. About 75 percent, or 12,891 bookings, 





were United States films, 2,168 French films, 
890 British films, 747 Italian films, and 429 
all other films. 

A break-down of Belgian theaters shows 
that of the 1,393 theaters in operation dur- 
ing the second quarter, 843 had average 
weekly receipts of 10,000 francs or less, 429 
had average weekly receipts of from 10,000 
to 40,000 francs, and 121 had average weekly 
receipts of from 40,000 to more than 100,000 
francs. Average weekly receipts of all 
theaters during the second quarter totaled 
22,167,962 francs, compared with average 
weekly receipts of 25,384,451 francs in the 
first quarter of 1950. (One Belgian franc=2 
cents in U. S. currency.) 


CANARY ISLANDS AN EQUIPMENT MARKET 


Three new theaters were opened in the 
Canary Islands during the past year, bring- 
ing the total number of theaters to 98, with 
a total seating capacity of 44,477. Only 5 
of these theaters are equipped with United 
States projection equipment, and the re- 
mainder have German, Spanish, Dutch, or 
other European apparatus. In recent years 
the Ossa, a machine of Spanish manufac- 
ture, has dominated the field because of the 
difficulty of obtaining permits to import for- 
eign equipment. 

Some of the projection equipment and 
most of the sound equipment in use is as 
much as 18 years old and many machines are 
in need of replacement. Under normal ex- 
change conditions the Islands would offer 
excellent opportunities for the sale of re- 
placements. Theater owners are reluctant, 
however, to spend money for replacements 
except when their equipment has broken 
down. 

No theater equipment is manufactured in 
Canary Islands. However, 26 theaters, most 
of which are small, are using sound equip- 
ment that has been assembled locally. It 
is made up of parts taken from old units not 
in use and an occasional part manufactured 
locally for the particular assembly for which 
needed. 


16-MM. FILMS IN FRENCH Morocco 


Eight 16-mm. commercial motion-picture 
theaters, with an estimated 2,000 seats, oper- 
ate in French Morocco. There are 4 mobile 
16-mm. units which circulate on a fairly 
regular schedule, but these units are re- 
quired to limit their showings to areas not 
serviced by 35-mm. exhibitors. There are 
also about 10 noncommercial agencies that 
regularly rent and exhibit 16-mm. films, in- 
cluding chiefly churches, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and Government offices. Prices of ad- 
mission at the commercial theaters range 
from 25 to 75 francs (350 francs—US$1). 

One distributor estimates that a total of 
about one hundred and twenty 16-mm. films 
of all kinds are distributed annually through 
commercial channels. Of this total, which 
consists chiefly of entertainment films, about 
50 are United States films, 50 are French, and 
the remainder are principally Egyptian and 
Italian. It is reported that there is a dearth 
of action and adventure films, which are 
particularly well liked by the non-European 
population. All United States commercial 
16-mm. films are dubbed in French. 

One studio in Rabat is equipped to pro- 
duce 16-mm. films, but no production has 
been reported for 1950. This studio is 
equipped to make both optical and contact 
reductions from 25-mm. to 16-mm. films, but 
the work is reported of inferior quality, and 
dubbing and copying of United States films is 
customarily done in France. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHILE 


During the first 9 months of 1950, a total 
of 277 feature films were registered for cen- 
sorship in Chile. Of this total, 187 features, 
or about 67 percent, were United States pro- 
ductions, 22 were Mexican, 18 Argentine, 17 
Italian, 12 British, 9 French, 8 Spanish, and 
4 came from other countries. No films were 
rejected, but deletions were made in several. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The censorship board continues to exercise 
its restrictive powers primarily in limiting 
the number of pictures passed as suitable for 
minors. The board reports that approval of 
pictures for minors is given to less than 30 
percent of the films. 

Mexican films continue to provide the 
principal competition to United States pic- 
tures, but French, Spanish, and Italian pro- 
ductions have recently been among the best 
money earners. Argentina, a weak com- 
petitor in the Chilean market since the 
beginning of 1949, increased its exportations 
to Chile during the third quarter of 1950. 

Import permits for the second half of 
1950 were not made available until late in 
the third quarter, and because of the delay 
in issuance of permits to individual dis- 
tributors, imports of films in the first 9 
months of the year were unusually low. How- 
ever, exhibitors suffered no shortage of films, 
as movie goers appeared content to see sec- 
ond-run pictures at neighborhood theaters. 
As all motion pictures must be censored 
before they are exhibited, the number of 
feature films registered for censorship during 
the first 9 months of 1950 is roughly equiv- 
alent to the number entering the country. 
During that period 277 features were cen- 
sored, compared with 509 during the full 
year 1949. Total imports for the year 1950 
will probably be considerably below the 1949 
level. 


16-mM. FILMS IN COLOMBIA 


Inasmuch as 16-mm. films are often shown 
in buildings intended primarily for other pur- 
poses and exhibitors tend to open and Close 
16-mm. locations frequently, it is difficult to 
estimate the number of places in Colombia 
where such movies are shown more or less 
regularly. Current estimates run from 
150 to 200. At present, 4 permanent 16-mm. 
theaters are operating in Bogota, 1 in Bar- 
ranquilla, and 1 in Cali. As far as is known 
no theaters designed primarily for exhibi- 
tion of 16-mm. films have been built within 
the past year. It is estimated that Colom- 
bia now has 5 mobile units, including the 1 
operated by the United States Embassy. 
Admission prices of 16-mm. theaters have 
increased and now range from 40 to 80 
centavos. 

The only countries represented in the 16- 
mm. film market in Colombia are the United 
States, Mexico, and Argentina. Spanish- 
language films enjoy an overwhelming 
preference where 16-mm. films are commonly 
shown. For this reason Mexican pictures 
lead by a wide margin in 16-mm. showings, 
and the introduction of Argentine films has 
encountered an almost immediate success. 
Because United States 16-mm. feature films 
are not dubbed into the Spanish language, 
the present market for them can be con- 
sidered only fair. No facilities are available 
in Colombia for dubbing. 

Charges for rental of 16-mm. pict*ires for 
single showings including a feature ard short 
subjects range from 20 to 50 pesos. The 
price of news reels varies from 2 to 5 pesos 
depending on the age of the news reel. Dis- 
tribution is made only on a rental basis with 
the exception of educational films, which are 
occasionally sold to educational institutions. 

(One peso—approximately 51 cents in U. S. 
currency; 100 centavos—1 peso.) 


TOKEN IMPORT PLAN MAY PERMIT JAMAICA 
To PurcHASE U. S. EQUIPMENT 


Jamaica has 30 motion-picture theaters in 
Operation, with a total seating capacity of 
approximately 24,000. Eight, with a seating 
capacity of 11,250, are in the urban area of 
Kingston and St. Andrew. Practically all 
projection and sound equipment used is of 
United States manufacture. There con- 
tinues to be a fairly strong demand for new 
equipment and replacement parts as a num- 
ber of new theaters are being constructed, 
but import and currency controls make pur- 
chases from the United States practically 
impossible. The supplies and equipment 
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that have been purchased during the past 
2 years have been from the United Kingdom. 
However, after January 1, 1951, when the new 
“token import” program goes into effect it 
may again be possible to bring in a few units 
from the United States and Canada. The 
finance- and import-control agencies of Ja- 
maica have permitted the use of a limited 
amount of dollar exchange for the purchase 
of spare parts of United States equipment. 
However, the Government must be convinced 
that these parts are not available from the 
sterling area. 

Theater seats, which for the most part are 
of plywood or the slatted “stadium” type, 
have been supplied by the United States, 
Canada, and Germany. In the past year a 
small amount of seating has been imported 
from the United Kingdom. Only two 
theaters have upholstered seats. Only one 
theater has complete air conditioning, and 
it uses United States equipment. Public re- 
action to it has been good and it is hoped 
that with the advent of the token-import 
program it will be possible to import more 
air-conditioning equipment from the United 
States. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes. & Resins 


INDIAN Lac YIELD 


India has two winter lac crops—the Kusmi, 
from the Kusum tree, and the Katki, from 
trees other than the Kusum. The latter is 
the larger crop. Official preliminary esti- 
mates of the 1950 Katki crop place the yield 
below normal, perhaps only sufficient for 
brood purposes for the next crop. It is 
reported that heavy rains in June and July, 
the time of infection, washed away insects 
from the host trees. 

The Katki yield in 1950 is estimated at 
228,500 maunds (1 maund=82.27 pounds), 
compared with 280,300 in the final estimate 
of 1949. The normal yield, computed from 
the average of the final estimates in the 10 
years preceding 1939, is 297,000 maunds. 


PHILIPPINE GUM PRODUCTION DEPENDS 
ON PRICES 


Production of copal and elemi gums in the 
Republic of the Philippines could be in- 
creased if price warranted the difficulties 
involved for the gatherers. It is stated that 
prices quoted in United States markets do 
not encourage full development of the in- 
dustry. Buyers of the gum frequently make 
payment in the form of foodstuffs and other 
commodities, the prices of which have risen 
steadily; the costs of hand cleaning and 
sorting also are higher. Although oversea 
prices have increased, they have not risen 
at a rate comparable to the greater costs of 
production and handling. The marketing 
of Manila copal also is affected by the supply 
situation in Indonesia. 

Opinion among exporters regarding stand- 
ardization of the gum varies considerably. 
Some shippers contend that their own 
standards are acceptable to foreign buyers, 
whereas others believe that standardization 
would protect the position of Philippine 
copal abroad. The Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry has been trying to secure promulga- 
tion of an order providing for inspection of 
the gum. 


Paints & Pigments 


GERMAN PAINT AND LACQUER INDUSTRY 


The paint and lacquer industry of the 
Federal Republic of Germany centers in the 
Rhineland-Westphalia area, which has a Ca- 
pacity for about 50 percent of total pro- 
duction. Hansestadt Hamburg is the second 
producing area, accounting for about 15 per- 
cent of the output. Bavaria, Hesse, and 
Wuerttemberg-Baden produce about 10 per- 
cent each, and the remaining 5 percent 
comes from Schleswig-Holstein and Nieder- 


sachen. Berlin and Saxony were important 
prewar paint centers. Leipzig, Dresden, and 
Halle each have a large lacquer plant, but 
the situation of the industry in the Soviet 
Zone is said to be unfavorable. 

Hamburg and vicinity has 6 large paint 
factories and 22 smaller ones. In addition, 
several plants make specialties, such as fur- 
niture polishes and stains, alcohol and cel- 
lulose lacquers, and ship’s-bottom paints. 
All large Hamburg plants have modern equip- 
ment. 


Radio & Television 


SALEs OF CANADIAN PRODUCTS 


Sales of radio receiving sets by Canadian 
producers in the first 8 months of 1950 to- 
taled 423,835 units, having a list value of 
$34,608,225. In the same period for 1949 the 
number of units sold were 396,559, with a 
value of $28,093,312. 

Sales of television (console) units by Ca- 
nadian producers in the first 8 months of 
1950 totaled 6,057, having a list value of 
$2,640,516. During the same period tele- 
vision (table) units totaled 4,894, having a 
list value of $1,737,062. 


Rubber & Products 


RUBBER OPERATIONS IN CANADA 


Setting a new mark, new-rubber consump- 
tion in Canada amounted to 6,059 long tons 
in September, compared with 5,026 tons in 
August and 4,650 tons in September a year 
ago. In the first 9 months of 1950, new 
rubber consumption amounted to 48,847 tons 
as against 41,946 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1949. Consumption must average 
only 4,500 tons a month in the last quarter 
of 1950 to better the 1948 annual record of 
62,121 tons. 

September 1950 rubber consumption con- 
sisted of 3,788 tons of natural rubber (in- 
cluding 175 tons of latex), 1,812 tons of 
Buna-S, 331 tons of butyl, 112 tons of neo- 
prene, and 16 tons of other synthetics. 
Total synthetic consumption of 2,271 tons 
was the highest since June 1947. 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber 
amounted to 1,167 tons in September 1950, 
9,892 tons in the period January—September 
1950, and 8,868 tons in the like period of 
1949. The ratio of consumption of re- 
claimed rubber to total new-rubber con- 
sumption declined to 19.3 percent, the lowest 
since the 19 percent calculated for November 
1949. 

Production of synthetic rubber in Septem- 
ber totaled 4,984 tons, up 7 tons from Au- 
gust, and included 3,278 tons of Buna-S, 
1,278 tons of butyl, and 428 tons of other 
types—(a record). In the first 9 months, 
output totaled 42,835 tons, compared with 
37,049 tons in the like period of 1949. Out- 
put during the calendar year 1950 should 
easily top the 1946 record of 50,981 tons. 

Rubber stocks at the end of September 
consisted of 4,063 tons of natural rubber, 
3,250 tons of synthetic, and 1,716 tons of 
reclaim, showing increases over the preced- 
ing month when such stocks were 3,521 tons, 
3,109 tons, and 1,564 tons, respectively. 


EGYPT EMBARGOES SCRAP-RUBBER EXPORTS 


As there is no production of natural or 
synthetic rubber in Egypt, all new rubber 
and most rubber prodycts must be imported. 
The rubber industries of Egypt depend 
heavily on reclaimed scrap rubber for their 
manufactures, and an order prohibiting the 
export of scrap rubber was issued in August 
1950. A relatively small amount of new 
rubber is mixed with the reclaimed scrap, 
but manufacturers have been experiencing 
some difficulty in obtaining even their small 
requirements of new raw rubber. 

Egypt’s small rubber industry can pro- 
duce about 2,000,000 pairs of footwear a 
year; a large amount of all-purpose hose, 
rubber soles, and heels, and toy balloons; 
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and a small amount of belting, druggists’ 
sundries, printing supplies, and other small 
miscellaneous items. 

Egypt’s rubber exports in 1949 amounted 
to 653 metric tons and consisted almost en- 
tirely of rubber shoes and hose. In the first 
half of 1950, exports amounting to 144 tons 
were made up mostly of army surplus tires 
and tubes. 

It is believed that advancing shortages, 
together with a consciousness of the inter- 
national situation and a realization that 
rubber needs might become more acute, were 
the basic reasons for the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment’s embargo on scrap rubber. 

Large quantities of second-hand tires and 
tubes are reported to be still available, but 
many types of new tires and tubes are be- 
coming more difficult to obtain, and prices 
have risen sharply. 


GUTTA-PERCHA AND JELUTONG TRADE, 
MALAYA 


Imports of gutta-percha into Malaya (Fed- 
eration of Malaya and Crown Colony of 
Singapore) in the third quarter of 1950 
amounted to 215.24 long tons, compared with 
258.72 tons in the preceding quarter. Im- 
ports in the first 9 months of 1950 totaled 
622.24 tons, as against 230.02 tons imported 
in the corresponding period of 1949. Of total 
imports in the first 9 months of this year, 
528.51 tons came from Indonesia, 72.32 tons 
from Sarawak, 19.36 tons from North Borneo, 
and 2.05 tons from other countries, com- 
pared with 176.80 tons from Indonesia, 41.60 
tons from Sarawak, and 11.62 tons from 
North Borneo in the like period of last year. 

Exports of gutta-percha from Malaya in 
the third quarter of 1950 amounted to 173.67 
tons, compared with 148.61 tons in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Exports in the first 9 months 
totaled 477.96 tons, an increase of 175.94 tons 
from the 302.02 tons exported in the com- 
parable period of 1949. The largest market 
for gutta-percha in the 9-month period of 
1950 was the United States, which took 279.09 
tons of the total exports; the next largest 
merket was the United Kingdom, which took 
147.17. In the first § months of 1949, ship- 
ments to the United States totaled 92.50 tons 
and those to the United Kingdom, 200.28 tons. 

Malaya imported 804.75 tons of jelutong in 
the third quarter of 1950, compared with 
872.50 tons in the second quarter of this 
year. Imports in the 9 months ended Sep- 
tember 1950 totaled 2,615.39 tons, an increase 
of 1,225.40 tons from the 1,389.99 tons im- 
ported in the corresponding period of 1949. 
The largest supplier of jelutong in the first 
9 months of this year was Indonesia, which 
provided 1,271.65 tons of total imports; next 
was Sarawak, which furnished 1,135.07 tons. 
Indonesia supplied 787.14 tons and Sarawak 
461.75 tons in the corresponding period of 
1949. 

Exports of jelutong in the third quarter of 
1950 amounted to 614.28 tons, a slight in- 
crease over the 611.46 tons exported in the 
second quarter. Exports in the first 9 
months totaled 1,818.20 tons, compared with 
810.81 tons in the like period of last year. 
Of total exports in the first 9 months of this 
year, shipments to the United States 
amounted to 1,103.38 tons; those to the 
United Kingdom, 379.54 tons; and those to 
Australia, 266.66 tons. In the first 9 months 
of last year 411.94 tons were exported to the 
United States, 22230 tons to the United 
Kingdom, 136.40 tons to Australia, and 40.17 
tons to New Zealand. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


NETHERLANDS SOAP PLANT UsEs U. S. 
PROCESS 


A soap factory in Nymegen, Netherlands, is 
reported to be the first in Europe to use the 
continuous centrifugal process employed by 
a United States company, says the foreign 
trade press. The firm obtained the equip- 
ment under the Marshall Plan. 
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BELGIAN CONGO PLANT To PRODUCE SOAP 


The Belgian Congo’s new margarine factory 
which opened recently at Leopoldville plans 
to produce household, toilet, and powdered 
soap, says the foreign press. The plant will 
use palm oil as raw material. 


Textiles 


FLAX PRODUCTION DECLINES IN 
AUSTRALIAN STATES 


Dry weather during April and May de- 
layed the sowing of this year’s flax crop in 
South Australia and Victoria. The decline 
in flax acreage in those two States, notice- 
able in postwar years, continued. 

Mill deliveries dropped from 27,189 long 
tons in 1947 to 16,906 in 1948; to 12,156 in 
1949; and to 9,500 in 1950, representing a 
decrease of about 65 percent for 1950 from 
the 1947 level. 

As Australia’s production is now barely 
sufficient for local needs, no exports were 
made during 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


COTTON IMPORTS AND USE, ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopia consumed 3,767 bales of imvorted 
cotton, weighing an aggregate of 1,539,490 
pounds, during the year ended August 1, 
1950, as well as about 500,000 pounds of do- 
mestically produced cotton, the latter being 
used mainly in household spinning. 

Besides the imported cotton cons.1med 
during 1949-50, an additional 100 bales which 
were purchased remained in stock as of Au- 
gust 1, 1950. Total imports were 250 bales 
higher in the year under review than in 
1948-49. Principal sources included the An- 
glo-Egyptian Sudan, Eritrea, India, the 
French Somali Coast, and other countries in 
Africa. 


ITALIAN WOOL PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


Italy’s wool position has been described 
as follows: Wool clip, grease basis, spring of 
1950, 15,000 metric tons; raw-wool stocks, 
clean basis, June 1950, 22,000 metric tons; 
and imports, January-June, 1950, 16,708 
metric tons. 

Of the spring wool clip, one-third was 
mattress and carpet wool and the remain- 
der apparel wool. Consumption of mattress 
and carpet wool for 1950 has been estimated 
at 55,000 tons. 

Raw-wool prices during the year have 
been well above the monthly average for 
1949, and imported wool from Uruguay has 
almost doubled in price, compared with the 
average price for the preceding year. Italian 
apparel and mattress wool has increased 
in price by an average of 100 lire per kilo- 
gram. (US$1=625 lire.) 


JAPAN’S Raw-SIL_K Output SETs 
PosTWAR RECORD 


Japan’s raw-silk output attained a new 
postwar record of 16,522 bales, machine- 
reeled, for August 1950, compared with a 
previous record of 15,591 bales in September 
1949. The increased production was attrib- 
uted partly to the high price level of raw 
silk, reflecting an active export demand. 

Production of raw silk for the first 9 
months of this year was reported as about 
114,882 bales; and of silk fabrics in January- 
August, 75,548,000 square yards. 

About 32,783,215 square yards of silk tex- 
tiles were exported during the first 8 months. 
The United States was the largest purchaser, 
followed by Canada and the Union of South 
Africa. 


MEXICAN IXTLE OvuTPUT FORECAST 


Latest trade estimates place ixtle de lechu- 
guilla output in the Monterrey district of 
Mexico at around 15,000 metric tons for 
1950. The same forecast was made in the 
second quarter of the year, although other 
estimates of 12,000 to 17,000 tons have been 
made from time to time. 

Local firms which export ixtle fiber to the 
United States report that with the termi- 





nation of the United States-Mexican traae 
agreement, the ad valorem rate on dressed 
fiber will be increased by 10 percent. 


AUSTRIA’S RAYON OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Production of rayon yarn in the one plant 
operating in Austria has been estimated to 
be about 300 metric tons in the first half of 
1950, or 100 tons less than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949. Rayon-filament yarn in 
the 6-month period of this year was manu- 
factured in deniers 100, 120, 150, 180, 300, and 
690. Besides utilizing local output, the firm 
obtained raw materials from Eastern Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. 

In the January-June 1950 period, imports 
of rayon yarn totaled 1,177 tons, mostly from 
the Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland, Western 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. The 
United States supplied about 43 tons. 

Rayon-yarn exports were negligible, 
amounting to 3.7 tons in the first 6 months, 
but rayon-staple shipments totaled 3,707 tons 
compared with 4,085 during all of 1949. 
Germany took 1,884 tons of the 1950 ship- 
ments; Czechoslovakia, 894 tons; the United 
States, 407 tons; and other countries, smaller 
amounts. 


Cusa’s WOVEN-RAYON INDUSTRY OPER- 
ATING AT HIGH RATE 


Cuba’s rayon woven piece-goods industry 
produced at the highest rate in its history 
during the 6 months March 1-August 31, 
1950. Textile manufacturers, however, are 
protesting that the Cuban tariff on textiles 
is insufficient to permit competition with the 
United States industry. 

During the 6-month period, 1,551,419 
square yards of rayon woven fabrics, were 
produced in Cuba, 29,200,000 square yards 
were used, and 27,633,217 were imported. 

Prices for all imported textiles increased 
as much as 40 percent during the summer, 
although quotations for rayon fabrics alone 
are not available. Prices of domestic rayon 
goods were up 13 percent. 


FLAx AND HEMP OUTLOOK, CYPRUS 


Department of Agriculture sources in 
Cyprus have estimated the 1950 flax and 
hemp areas at 1,722 acres and 169 acres, re- 
spectively. They predict that output will 
amount to about 27 long tons of flax fiber 
and 56 of hemp fiber. 

A rather unsatisfactory market has been 
reported. Production costs are high for both 
crops, and local producers find it difficult 
to compete in world markets, notwithstand- 
ing increased exports in the first half year. 
Local output is insufficient to meet domestic 
demand. 

Exports for the January-June period were 
set at 11,200 okes of hemp (oke=2.8 pounds), 
all destined for Belgium. These shipments 
were nearly double the value of exports in 
the entire year 1949. 

Imports of hemp and flax in the first 6 
months of 1950 included 104 okes of hemp 
thread; 2,876 yards of hemp and jute goods; 
52,250 yards of sacking material; 770,786 
sacks and bags; and other hemp and jute 
manufactures valued at £8,220. Denmark 
supplied Cyprus with hemp and jute manu- 
factures valued at £1,263 in the half-year 
period (Cyprus £1—US$2.80). 


JAPAN EXpEecTts Recorp SILK EXPORTS, 
EXCHANGES To BE SET UP 


Preparations have been completed for the 
establishment of silk exchanges in Japan as 
soon as permission is granted. The purpose 
is to stabilize prices in order to retain ex- 
port demand, states the foreign press. 

Record 1950 raw-silk exports of 125,000 
bales are expected. Of this total, the United 
States is to take 60,000 bales; the United 
Kingdom and France, 25,000 each; and 
Switzerland and other countries, 16,000. 

Japanese weavers are prevented from buy- 
ing for home consumption by the prevailing 
financial stringency. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Israel Airline Establishes 
New Air Services With Cyprus 


Israel’s new airline, EL AL (Israel National 
Airlines Ltd.), has announced regular weekly 
flights for passengers and freight from Ni- 
cosia to Istanbul and from Nicosia to Tel 
Aviv, which began on November 9, 1950, and 
are to be continued each Thursday. 

The line offers direct connections with 
Zurich, Vienna, Rome, Paris, London, Khar- 
toum, Nairobi, Livingstone, and Johannes- 
burg, via Istanbul or Tel Aviv. 

The DC-4 Skymaster with a seating ca- 
pacity of 44 is used. Fares are in accord- 
ance with the official I. A. T. A. rates. 


Philippine President Opens 
New Electric-Power Plant 


President Quirino of the Republic of the 
Philippines officiated at the ceremonies on 
November 10, which marked the opening of 
the Manila Electric Co.’s Rockwell steam 
plant. The plant has an hourly capacity of 
25,000 kilowatts and represents an invest- 
ment of 18,000,000 pesos (US$9,000,000) . 


Ontario’s Steam Plants 
Enlarged To Meet Demand 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Canada, is enlarging the capacity 
of its two steam-generating stations, now 
under construction in Toronto and Windsor, 
Ontario, by 160,000 kilowatts, or 214,000 
horsepower. The cost is stated to be ap- 
proximately $23,000,000. Although the new 
Niagara River development, which ultimately 
will produce 800,000 to 900,000 horsepower of 
electric energy for Ontario, is expected to 
be generating 200,000 horsepower by late 
1953, the Commission believes that addi- 
tional protection is necessary in the event 
that the project should be delayed or the 
present record increase in power consump- 
tion should continue. 

The Commission hopes to have the first 
unit of Toronto’s steam plant in operation by 
September 1951, the second unit in Novem- 
ber 1951, and the third in November 1952. 
The steam plant originally was planned for 
4 286,000-horsepower output and was to have 
cost $40,000,000. 

In recent weeks the maximum primary de- 
mand in southern Ontario has been as much 
as 400,000 horsepower (298,000 kilowatts) 
higher than a year ago, an increase five times 
as great as the long-term average rete of 
growth. Everyone has been asked to co- 
operate in the conservation of power. The 
sharp increase in the use of electricity has 
been due to stepped-up industrial activity 
caused by rearmament contracts. 

New supplies of water-produced power are 
still coming into the Hydro system. On Oc- 
tober 11, Hydro received an additional 55,000 
horsepower from its generating station at 
DeCew Falls, near St. Catherines, Ontario, as 
& result of the diversion of additional water 
from the Welland ship canal to the plant. 
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The Des Joachims generating station pro- 
vided another 60,000 horsepower on October 
1, and an additional unit (60,000 horsepower) 
is soon to begin operating. The Chenaux 
plant was to produce a further 20,000 horse- 
power in mid-November, and another unit of 
similar capacity was expected to start gener- 
ating early in December. 


Portugal and Luxembourg Sign 
Air-Transport Agreement 


A bilateral air-transport agreement be- 
tween Portugal and Luxembourg reportedly 
was signed at Lisbon on October 21. This 
was the seventeenth civil air agreement en- 
tered into by Portugal. 

Although the full terms of this accord have 
not as yet been made public, it has been 
announced in the press that as a consequence 
of the new treaty the Luxembourg airline, 
Société Luxembourgeoise de Navigation 
Aérienne (SLNA), will begin a new weekly 
service between Lisbon and Luxembourg dur- 
ing April or May 1951. There has been no 
report regarding the possibility of establish- 
ing a similar Portuguese service. ’ 


Transportation Facilities Aéeross 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 


Mexico has under construction a four-lane 
paved highway across the Isthmus of ‘Tehu- 
antepec. Work is progressing satisfa¢torily. 
As of September 1, 1950, only about 30 
kilometers of pioneer road remained: to be 
built. The comp'etion of this construction 
would provide a passable route over the en- 
tire east-west distance of the Isthmus. Al- 
ready 72 kilometers are paved, 108 provision- 
ally graveled, and 89 graded. In addition, 
this trans-isthmian road has excellent direct 
highway connections with the United States 
by way of the completely paved Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway to El Paso and Laredo, Tex. 
(and within a few years to Nogales, Ariz.). 
Also, the road connects two excellent deep- 
sea ports, Coatzacoalcos (formerly Puerto 
Mexico) on the Gulf of Mexico and Salina 
Cruz on the Pacific. These ports are also 
closer to the United States than those of 
Nicaragua. 

The Mexican Government has begun a 
complete rehabilitation program of the 
Trans-Isthmian Railroad. 


Cyprus To Have International 
Radiotelephone Connections 


The Greek-language press stated that 
Cable and Wireless, Ltd., will institute in- 
ternational radiotelephone connections for 
Cyprus in late January 1951. An official 
stated that the necessary transmitters have 
already arrived from England and that it 
was hoped that the final arrangements for 
the service could be completed in the near 
future. 

The time for international calls will be 
fixed by London and will probably be gov- 
erned by the most convenient time prevailing 








there, a company spokesman stated. Calls 
to London will cost three Cyprus pounds 
($8.40) for each 3 minutes. 

Telephone connections with the United 
States will be available through London. 

The automatic dial system for the tele- 
phone exchanges in the three largest towns 
in Cyprus (Nicosia, Famagusta, and Limassol) 
is expected to be installed by September 1951. 


Financial Status of Great 
Northern Railway, Ireland 


The Secretary of the Great Northern Rail- 
way in Ireland warned the Ulster Minister 
of Commerce in a letter that the railway is 
on the verge of bankruptcy. He said that 
the company’s surplus of liquid resources 
will have been reduced to £230,000 by Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, further, the company could not 
rely on possessing any liquid resources after 
the first few months of 1951. He concluded 
that it would be improper for the company 
to carry on business after the close of its 
financial year on December 31, 1950. 

Two suggestions for alleviating the situa- 
tion are under consideration by the Govern- 
ment. The first is coordination with the 
management of the Ulster Transport Author- 
ity. As this would reduce the combined 
losses of the Ulster Transport Authority and 
the Great Northern Railway by only 10 per- 
cent, the company believed it to be insuf- 
ficient to meet the present problem. The 
second is to return former road freight serv- 
ices to the Great Northern Railway. The 
company stated that these road services are 
operating at a loss and a transfer would 
only add a greater burden of debt to the 
Great Northern Railway’s large deficit. 

The company stated that the Government 
must either acquire Ulster’s section of the 
railway or return to it all its former road 
services, passenger and freight. These meas- 
ures, he declared, are the only courses which 
would eventually restore the company to 
solvency; in the meantime, the railway must 
receive a financial grant if it is not to close 
down. 

A copy of the letter was sent to the Gov- 
ernment at Dublin. 


Canadian Pipeline To 
Relieve Alberta’s Congestion 


The Interprovincial Pipeline (Canada) 
marks the first step in the solution of the 
problem of relieving Alberta’s glut of crude 
oil. The Edmonton to Regina section of the 
line was opened Octobtr 4. When completed 
early in December, the line will carry crude 
oil from the Edmonton area to Superior, Wis., 
a distance of 1,127 miles. From that point 
it will be transshipped on Great Lakes tank- 
ers to Sarnia, Ontario, where it will be 
refined. Refineries at intermediate points 
along the line will draw off crude for their 
own use. Ninety-five thousand barrels a day 
will be pumped out of Edmonton when the 
line is in full operation. Twenty-five thou- 
sand barrels a day will be drawn off at 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Dates Set for Prague 
International Trade Fair 


The entire Czechoslovak production will 
be represented by monopoly import and ex- 
port companies at the Fifty-Second Prague 
International Trade Fair to be held May 20 
to June 3, 1951, the management reports. 

The total exhibition area of the fair equals 
200,000 square meters (1 sq. m.=—10.7639 
sq. ft.), of which about 70,000 square meters 
are under cover. 

Interested persons may communicate 
either directly with Prague International 
Fair, Praha VII, Veletrzni 20, or with the 
office of the Commercial Attaché, Czechoslo- 
vak Embassy, 2349 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Active Trading Reported 
at Fall Fair in Cologne 


The Cologne Fall Fair emphasized three 
principal fields—textiles and clothing, house- 
hold goods and hardware, and tobacco and 
smokers’ goods. This fair was held at 
Cologne, Germany, September 10 to 12, 1950, 
under the auspices of the Messe-und Austel- 
lungs-Gesellschaft m. b. H. 

For this event, the covered exhibition area 
had been expanded from 38,000 to 50,500 
square meters since the spring fair (1 sq. 
meter= 10.7639 sq. ft.). An area of 25,000 
square meters was occupied by textile and 
clothing exhibits and one of 22,000. square 
meters by household and hardware goods. 

The textile and clothing section had 720 
exhibitors. Of these, 180 firms displayed 
articles of clothing; 420, textiles and related 
products; 73 leather and fancy goods; and 
the remainder displayed jewelry, cosmetics, 
and sports goods. Some 650 firms (90 per- 
cent manufacturing and 10 percent whole- 
sale establishments) exhibited household 
and hardware goods. The tobacco section of 
the fair accommodated approximately 90 ex- 
hibitors including a stand put up by the In- 
dian Commercial Mission in Germany. 
Among foreign participants, France had a 
collective display of 110 firms, Italy 170, and 
Belgium and the Netherlands, 40 each. Great 
Britain, Ireland, Spain, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Denmark were represented by individual 
exhibitors. 

The fair was visited by 45,000 prospective 
buyers and was not open to the general pub- 
lic. The greatest interest was in textiles, 
principally because of the anticipated rise in 
wool prices. Among foreign exhibitors of 
textile goods, those of France and Belgium 
were especially successful with material for 
men’s clothing, the Netherlands with mate- 
rials and ready-made goods for women, and 
Italy with woolen goods. Extensive sales 
were reported also in the household goods 
category, particularly in stoves, heating ap- 
pliances, washing machines, work tools, 
tableware, porcelainware and_ glassware. 
Basketwares and toys, too, were much in de- 
mand. And the jewelry industry experienced 
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considerable improvement in sales as com- 
pared with previous fairs. In addition, ac- 
tive trading was reported in foreign wines, 
foods, and luxury goods. 

The countries with which Germany has 
trade agreements did especially good busi- 
ness, as for example, during the first 2 days, 
the Netherlands received orders valued at 
$1,000,000 mostly for chocolates and textiles. 

The next Cologne Fair will be held March 
4 to 6, 1951. Information concerning this 
event may be obtained by writing either di- 
rectly to the Messe-und Austellungs-Gesell- 
schaft m. b. H., Cologne, Germany, or to 
Mr. Henri Abt, German-American Trade Pro- 
motion Office, Empire State Building, Suite 
6921, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Record Participation at 
Vienna Fall Fair Reported 


Nearly 2,400 firms, including 443 from for- 
eign countries, exhibited in the Vienna Fall 
Fair, September 10-17, 1950, according to the 
Fair Management. Total participation sur- 
passed that of the Spring Fair—approxi- 
mately 2,280 firms—and foreign participa- 
tion reached a new high, as compared with 
379 firms at the 1950 Spring Fair. The coun- 
tries with the largest representations, in or- 
der of number of exhibitors were: Germany, 
Switzerland, Great Britain, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
the United States, Sweden, and France. 
Other countries represented at the fair were: 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Hungary, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, and 
Rumania. Some 43 American firms from 16 
States participated. Total attendance at 
this event was estimated at 400,000. 

Collective exhibits sponsored by Italy in- 
cluded wines, foodstuffs, food processing ma- 
chines, textiles, sewing machines; the 
Netherlands displayed horticultural prod- 
ucts. Firms from these countries also ex- 
hibited individually. 

Goods from nearly all branches of Austrian 
production were displayed at the fair, under 
the following commodity classifications ar- 
ranged in approximate order of importance, 
according to the number of exhibitors; in the 
Messepalast—clothing, furniture, leather 
goods, gold and silverwares, toys, playing 
cards and games, perfumes and cosmetics, 
textiles, artistic products, sport goods, shoes 
and accessories, household and kitchen equip- 
ment, paper and writing equipment, jewelry, 
watches, optical instruments, office supplies, 
smokers’ requisites, advertising media and 
packaging materials, basketry, glass and por- 
celain, musical instruments, photographic 
and motion-picture equipment, umbrellas 
and canes, book-making and printing equip- 
ment, heating and lighting equipment and 
fixtures, handicrafts; at the Rotundegala- 
ende—miscellaneous machines, agricultural 
machines, electro-technical equipment, 
building machines and equipment, food- 
processing machines, foodstuffs, heating and 
lighting equipment and fixtures, hardware, 
chemicals, office supplies, radios and acces- 
sories, motor vehicles and spare parts, photo- 



















graphic and motion-picture equipment, wood 
products, sanitary fixtures, and rubber goods, 

Austrian leather goods were outstanding, 
and the artificial-crocodile bags shown were 
one of the hits of the fair. Men’s and wom- 
en’s clothing showed a continuing improve- 


ment in style and workmanship. A large 
and attractive display of toys—including 
electric trains, mechanical construction sets, 
a self-propelling remote-controlled toy car, 
and a walking doll—was especially appealing 
to visitors. Christmas-tree ornaments are 
one of the Austrian export items considered 
to be superior to similar American items. In 
general, the quality of the products on dis- 
play was reported to be very good. 

Among the major attractions of the fair 
were the new convertible living room and 
bedroom furniture sets. There was wide- 
spread criticism of the last Vienna Fair be- 
cause of the failure of Austrian furniture 
makers to provide inexpensive furniture suit- 
able for small houses and moderate-sized 
pocketbooks. The new convertible furniture, 
at prices ranging in the vicinity of 3,000 
schillings (1 schilling=$0.2123) was the re- 
sponse of a Vienna organization of cabinet 
makers to this criticism, and to the low sales 
of the past year. The radio industry also 
responded to consumer demands by produc- 
ing a larger variety of good radios at prices 
under 1,000 schillings. 

Insofar as sales are concerned, the fair was 
surprisingly successful. The most notable 
sales were in inexpensive consumer goods, 
and in those Austrian export products which 
enjoy a good competitive position in world 
markets. The main impetus to sales at the 
Fall Fair, however, appeared to be the ex- 
pectation of an over-all price rise. The rapid 
rise of raw-material prices in world markets 
just previous to the fair had no appreciable 
effect upon prices asked by exhibitors; ex- 
tensive stocks of goods produced before pro- 
duction costs rose were still available. 
Businessmen were therefore anxious to pro- 
cure stocks of goods which would enable them 
to delay raising their own prices. Brisk ex- 
port trading was reported. Increased Aus- 
trian tourist trade had a further favorable 
effect upon sales, both in increasing the 
purchasing power and in stimulating sales of 
tourist goods, such as souvenirs, leather 
goods, and dolls in Austrian costumes. 

Persons desiring to borrow a copy of the 
report on business results on sale of various 
products shown at the fair, may do so by 
writing to the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, 
IT940, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The next Vienna Fair will be held March 
11 to 18, 1951. United States firms desiring 
to be represented may write either direct to 
the Wiener Messe, A. G., Messeplatz 1, Vienna 
VII, Austria, or to the Austrian Trade Dele- 
gate, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 





A cooperative alabaster mining and carv- 
ing industry has been formed in Jamaica. 
First products displayed in Kingston include 
bowls, ashtrays, statuettes, and other useful 
and decorative articles. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic | 


Preferential 
Free market 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chile Peso Official | 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial 4 | 
Free market 
Colombia Peso _- Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 
Free market } 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled “ 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador | Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
| Free : ic. | 
Honduras__..| Lempira Oflicial 
Mexico. .-. Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official | 
| Curb | 
Paraguay |} Guarani Official Preferential 
Basie 
Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Peru_. .-| Sol Official 
} Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador | Colon | Free } 
Uruguay | Peso | Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-non-trade _ | 
Venezuela | Bolivar | Controlled | 


Free te el 





! See explanatory notes for rate structure, 

2 New rate established Apr. &, 1950. 

§ Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949. 

‘Established Jan. 10, 1950. 

SJanuary through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

6 New rate established Dee, 1, 1950. 


~~ LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 








. | mate | 
1948 1949 Sept. Rate | equivalent Date 
(annual) (annual) 1950 - U.s. | (1950) 
currency 
! 
(1) (1) 7.50 7.50 $0. 1333 | Nov. 23 
() (‘) 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 | Do. 
(1) (1) | 3.68 | 14.33 | . 0698 Do. 
42. 42 42.42 | 260.60 | 60.60 | .0165 | Nov. 30 
‘ 3111.50 101.00 | 101.00 | . 0099 Do. 
78. 12 101. 66 179. 00 | 202. 50 . 0049 Do. 
18. 72 18.72 18.72 | 18.72 .0534 | Oct. 31 
31.10 | 31.10 31.10 | 31.10 | . 0322 Do. 
43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 | . 0232 Do. 
| 60. 10 | 60. 10 | . 0166 Do. 
59. 64 79. 00 88. 66 89. 3- . 0112 Do. 
1.77 | 1. 96 1.96 | 1.96 | ‘5102 | Nov. 30 
52.68 | 3. 00 3.05 | 3.09 | .3236 | Do. 
3. 40 3. 26 | - 8087 | Do. 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 | .1764 | Do. 
6. 60 7.91 | 8.47 | 8.85 | . 1130 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 | 13.50 | 615.15 | .0660 | Dee. 1 
18. 05 17.63 | 19.43 | 18.50 | . 0541 Do. 
2. 04 | 2.04 2.02] 2.02 .4950 | Nov. 30 
4. 86 78.65 | 8.64 | 8.64 | .1157 | Dee. 7 
5.00 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 | .2000 | Oet. 11 
6.32 7.14 6.94] 7.50 | . 1333 Do. 
3.12 3. 12 3:32 | ‘3:9 .3205 | Nov. 30 
* 4.98 | 4. 98 | 4. 98 . 2008 Do. 
86.08 | 6.08 6.08 . 1644 Do. 
8.05 | 8.05 | 8.05 . 1242 Do 
6. 50 6. 50 | ne ale 
17.78 | 15.19 | 14.95 . 0669 Do. 
13. 98 18. 46 | 15.59 | 15.19 .0658 | Nov. 23 
2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | 2.50 . 4000 | Oct. 31 
1.90 | 1.90 | 190] 1.90} .5263 | Dec. 1 
| 102.45 2.45 | 2.45 .4082 | Do. 
2.03 | 2.97 2.65 | 2.374 . 4219 Do. 
3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 .2985 | Nov. 30 
3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
| | 








7 Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec, 31, 1949. 

§ Consists of November and December quotations; 
rate was established November 1949. 

? Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 

© Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 
1949 includes October, November, and December 
juotations., 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions, either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
Preferential, Basic, or Free-Market rates, depending 
upon their importance to the Argentine economy. Au- 
thorized nontrade remittances from Argentina are effect- 
ed at the free-market rate. During 1948, and until Oct. 
3, 1949, there were four rates in effect, Ordinary (4.23), 
Preferential (3.73), Auction (4.94), and Free (increased 
from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 
in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate structure was 
modified to provide for 6 rates; viz, Preferential A (3.73), 
Preferential B (5.37), Basic (6.09), Auction A and B (es- 
tablished initially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11 re- 
spectively, and consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 in 
July 1950) and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.--Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Non- 
trade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal 
free rate. The former Differential fate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, estab- 
lished a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on most 
exchange sales, making the effective rate for such trans- 
ations 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
tate, the banking market rate, the provisional commercial 

Or anew rate of 50 pesos per dollar, established July 25, 


December 25. 1950 


1950, depending upon the relative importance of the 
articles to the Chilean economy. Some nontrade trans- 
actions are effected at these rates, while other nontrade 
remittances are made at the free-market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are 
paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at the 
exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances on 
account of registered capital may be made at the official 
rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the un- 
controlled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Equador.—‘‘Essential’”’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘Semi essential” imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem, “Luxury” 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua,—Essential imports and authorized non- 
trade transactions are paid for at the official rate plus 
charges and a 5 percent exchange tax. Authorized non- 
essential imports are paid for through the use of exchange 
certificates, purchased at rates which are usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances are 
made at the curb rate. 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the es- 
sentiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. 


Water Power, a Key Factor 
in Canadian Industry 
(Continued from p. 4) 


Co., Ltd. This addition increases the 
capacity of the plant’s three generators 
to 186,000 hp.; however, it is designed for 
an ultimate installation of 10 units. 
The Railway Co. also installed a third 
unit of 47,000 hp. in its Ruskin Plant on 
the Stave River, scheduled to be ready 
for use late in 1950. The Company is 
conducting surveys and investigations at 
Jones Lake, approximately 75 miles east 
of Vancouver which involves a project of 
70,000 hp. potential under a 2,000-foot 
head. Substations were constructed in 
Vancouver, the Fraser Valley, and on 
Vancouver Island. A double-circuit 132- 
kv. transmission line is being erected on 
the Island which will tie in at Nanimo 
with the electric system of the British 
Columbia Power Commission. 

The British Columbia Power Commis- 
sion added two units of 28,000 hp. each 
to the John Hart Development on the 
Campbell River, Vancouver Island, as 
well as completing a storage dam at 
Ladore Falls. Work was also continued 
on the Commission’s Whatshan Lake 
project in the south central part of the 
Province. This project includes a dam, 
tunnel to Lower Arrow Lake, powerhouse 
with an initial installation of two gener- 
ators totaling 30,000 horsepower, and 
transmission lines. Two additional gen- 
erators are expected to be added later. 
The project was expected to begin oper- 
ation in late 1950. 


Manitoba 


Manitoba, one of Canada’s three 
Prairie Provinces, utilizes only 10 to 15 
percent of its estimated hydroelectric 
potential capacity which approximates 
557,700 hp. Most of the power develop- 
ments have been made on the Winnipeg 
River. 

During 1949, the total installed ca- 
pacity of the Province was increased by 
54,000 hp. The major part of this in- 
crease resulted from the installation of 
a new generator at the Seven Sisters 
Falls. There are now four generators, 
each of 37,500 hp., installed in the power- 
house; another is being installed, and a 
sixth is planned for installation at a later 
date. The present total capacity of the 
plant is 150,000 hp. The company is also 
extending its 110-kv. transmission line 
to Winnipeg. 

At Pine Falls, on the Winnipeg River, 
a development of 114,000 hp. has been 
undertaken by the Manitoba govern- 





Nontrade transactions are effected at the Preferentia 
B rate. Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent 
have been levied on the basic, Preferential A and Prefer- 
ential B rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. Fora 
number of years prior to Apr. 18, 1950, imports were paid 
for at the official rate or at an auction rate ranging from 
10 to 20 percent above the official, depending upon the 
essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free market rate. 

Uruguay.— The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of tetal imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar, applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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ment. Other smaller developments 
under way include 7,000 hp. on the 
Laurie River by the Sherritt-Gordon 
Mines, Ltd., about 44 miles from the 
Lynn Lake mining field; 6,000 kw. steam 
turbine at Flin Flon, and an enlargement 
of the power plant at Churchill. 


New Brunswick 


Canada’s Maritime Provinces have a 
number of power projects in various 
stages of development. In May 1950, 
Premier J. B. McNair, of New Bruns- 
wick, announced that a new hydroelectric 
plant of 20,000-hp. capacity, costing ap- 
proximately $5,600,000 (Canadian dol- 
lars), will be built on the Tobique River 
in Victoria County. The Premier stated 
that this is the first step in the expanding 
hydroelectric development program of 
the Province. 

The New Brunswick Resources and 
Development Board has made studies 
of three projects on the Saint John River 
which, if developed, will produce 250,- 
000 kilowatts. 

The New Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission has been investigating sev- 
eral sites for possible hydroelectric 
plants, including a 16,000-hp. develop- 
ment on the Magaguadavic River, and 
one on the Saint John River at Beech- 
wood, and 6,000 hp. on the Shogomoc 
River. In 1949, the Commission com- 
pleted 815 miles of rural distribution 
lines and 162 miles of main transmission 
lines. 


Nova Scotia 


Considerable progress was made in 
1949 in the steam-powered electric 
plants in the Province of Nova Scotia, 
in the Maritime group. An addition of 
15,000 kilowatts was completed by the 
Canada Electric Co., Ltd., in its plant at 
Maccan, and the following plants or ex- 
tensions are well under way: Nova Sco- 
tia Power Commission, 17,500-kilowatt 
installation at Trenton; Nova Scotia 
Light & Power Co., Ltd., 20,000 kilowatts 
at Halifax; Seaboard Electric Co., Ltd., 
7,500 kilowatts at Sydney, and Maritime 
Electric Co., Ltd., 7,500 kilowatts at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

An addition of a 4,500-hp. generator 
was made in 1949 to the Black River 
Plant of the Nova Scotia Light & Power 
Co. The company is also extending a 
30-mile transmission line from Avon to 
Chester, and is constructing a plant of 
5,000 hp. on Paradise Brook, scheduled 
to commence operation in 1950. 

The Nova Scotia Power Commission’s 
development of 12,000 hp. on the Mersey 
River at Deep Brook is well under way. 
The Commission also is contemplating 
the development of 8,000 hp. on the Bear 
River, and 4,800 hp. on the Tusket River. 
In 1949, it completed 430 miles of rural 
distribution lines, as well as a new 30- 
mile main transmission line from Dickie 
Brook to Canso. 


Newfoundland 


The water-power resources of Can- 
ada’s new Province, Newfoundland, and 
its installed capacity of 262,050 hp., add 
appreciably to the total of the Dominion. 
Considerable power development has 
taken place on the island to serve the 
pulp and paper and other industries. 
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The Newfoundland Light & Power Co. 
plans the construction of a 13,000-hp. 
development on the Mobile River, sched- 
uled for completion in 1951. This is the 
fifth development by the company on 
the Avalon Peninsula and, when com- 
pleted, the total generating capacity 
will be 35,350 hp. Power is supplied by 
the company principally to St. John’s 
and Belle Island. The company also is 
installing a 3,350-hp. generator in its 
Tors Cove power plant. 


Ontario 


Vast hydroelectric resources exist in 
Ontario, and the development of almost 
31 percent of these resources places it in 
second position in power production 
among the Canadian Provinces. On- 
tario’s large pulp and paper mills and 
the development of its extensive mining 
enterprises are dependent upon carefully 
planned utilization of its water re- 
sources and the power plants which are 
strategically located throughout the 
Province. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario is the foremost producer 
and distributor of electric energy in 
Canada. The Commission operated 56 
hydroelectric plants in the Province, 
which together have an installed ca- 
pacity of more than 2,000,000 hp. In ad- 
dition, the Commission purchases ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 hp. on contract. 

Only minor hydroelectric installations 
were put into operation in 1949, but the 
Commission made considerable progress 
on its huge construction program 
Three new power stations were put into 
operation during June 1950. These are 
the Des Joachims, on the Ottawa River, 
Pine Portage on the Nipigon River, and 
Tunnel on the Missisagi River. To- 
gether they have added 216,500 hp. to the 
power system of the Province and serve 
customers in both northern and south- 
ern Ontario. According to the Commis- 
sion, the Des Joachims station, the 
largest of the three, hoped to increase its 
capacity of 120,000 hp. to 480,000 hp. by 
the end of 1950. 

The Chenaux plant, 65 miles from 
Ottawa, planned to start operating in 
December 1950. It has a capacity of 
40,000 hp. 

Future developments include addi- 
tional power from the Niagara power 
project, with an increase of 800,000 hp. 
expected to be in operation by 1953 or 
1954. It also is hoped that arrange- 
ments can be made to utilize the vast 
water-power resources of the St. Law- 
rence River. 

In addition to its hydroelectric expan- 
sion program, the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission is constructing a steam gen- 
erating plant at Windsor which will have 
an ultimate capacity of 240,000 kw. Two 
generators, each of 60,000 kw., are ex- 
pected to be put into service in the fall 
of 1951. 

Two generators with a combined ca- 
pacity of 200,000 kw. are planned for 
initial installation in the steam station 
now being erected in the Toronto East- 
ern Harbor area. It is expected that the 
first generator will be put into operation 
in the fall of 1951. Provision also is 
being made for the installation of addi- 
tional generators as the need develops. 





The huge task of change-over on the 
Southern Ontario System from 25 
cycles to the standard 60 cycles was ini- 
tiated in 1949, and has progressed very 
well throughout 1950. 


Quebec 


Quebec is foremost among Canadian 
Provinces in water-power resources and 
ranks highest in developed power. Can- 
ada’s aluminum-ingot industry is con- 
centrated in the Province of Quebec, 
principally in the Saguenay Valley. 
Here, also, is located one of the largest 
hydroelectric plants in the world, and 
the largest in Canada—the Shipshaw 
Plant No. 2, with an installed capacity of 
1,200,000 hp. 

Power production in the Province is 
greatly facilitated by the regulation of 
stream flow by the Quebec Streams Com- 
mission through the storage dams it 
operates or controls. Quebec sells elec- 
tric energy to other Canadian Provinces 
and to the United States. In January 
1950, exports of 785,000,000 kw.-hr. were 
transmitted to nearby Provinces, as 
against 720,000,000 kw.-hr. during the 
corresponding month of 1949. However, 
deliveries (exports) to the United States 
during January 1950, for example, were 
down to 99,000,000 kw.-hr., compared 
with 104,000,000 kw.-hr. in January 1949, 

In 1949, the Province added a total of 
190,900 hp. to its hydroelectric installa- 
tions. The largest development com- 
pleted was that of the Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co. at Shawinigan Falls on the 
St. Maurice River when two generators 
of 65,000 hp. each were put into opera- 
tion and thereby brought the total in- 
stalled capacity of the plant to 195,000 
hp. The company has another project 
under construction at La Trenche Rapids 
on the upper St. Maurice River which, 
when completed in 1951, will provide an 
additional 384,000 hp. The. company 
has expanded its transmission and dis- 
tribution lines and also has added new 
rural lines during the past year. 

The Beauharnois Light, Heat & Power 
Co., a subsidiary of the Quebec Hydro- 
Electric Commission, is constructing its 
plant No. 2 on the St. Lawrence River; 
it will have an ultimate capacity of 
600,000 hp. The first three generators 
of 55,000 hp. each are expected to be put 
into operation in 1951. The Quebec 
Hydro-Electric Commission, as admin- 
istrator for the Quebec Government, has 
completed the installation of a fourth 
generator of 16,000 hp. in the Rapid VII 
Ottawa River Plant located in the Temis- 
caminque-Abitibi district. Also, in an- 
ticipation of expanding power demands 
in this district, field surveys are being 
conducted for a development at Rapid I 
on the upper Ottawa River. The Com- 
mission is also building new substations 
and expanding high-voltage lines. 

There were numerous other smaller 
additions made in 1949 and in early 1950 
to the installed capacity of Quebec’s 
power plants, and studies covering ad- 
ditional power development and storage 
on the watersheds of the Manikuagan, 
Romaine, Moisie, Kaniapiskau, Mitis, 
and Lievre Rivers were carried out by 
the Quebec Streams Commission. 

The Quebec Provincial Government 
created a Rural Electrification Bureau 
in 1945, which has the power to extend 
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loans to electricity cooperatives, and to 
any farm owner who is a member of the 
cooperative, for the cost of electrifying 
his farm. Substantial progress has 
been made in the Province in the ex- 
pansion of rural electrification since 
the creation of that Bureau. 


Saskatchewan 


In Saskatchewan, one of Canada’s 
three Prairie Provinces, hydroelectric 
power is utilized in the northern mining 
areas; the plants in the southern portion 
of the Province are thermally operated. 
Two new Diesel generators of 1,600 hp. 
each were added to the plants of the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation lo- 
cated at Yorkton and at Watrous, and 
considerable mileage was added to the 
transmission lines in 1949. Approxi- 
mately 1,200 rural customers were sup- 
plied with electricity during the year in 
conjunction with the rural electrification 
program which is gradually expanding 
in the Province. 


Yukon Territory 


During 1949, the Dominion Govern- 
ment proceeded with investigations in 
connection with possible hydroelectric 
development on the Mayo River, Yukon 
Territory. Such development would 
serve the silver-lead mines located in 
that area. 

The initial development of a plant on 
Porter Creek, about 4 miles west of 
Whitehorse, was completed by the Yukon 
Electrical Co., Ltd., during the past year. 
The project ultimately will develop 1,600 
hp., of which 400 hp. has been brought 
into operation and is the source of 
power for Whitehorse and vicinity. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing brief summary of the 
development of Canada’s power re- 
sources and future projects illustrates 
the rapid industrialization of the 
country through the use of its natural 
resources. Although many large and at- 
tractive hydroelectric sites already have 
been utilized, many others await de- 
velopment. With their development will 
come greater industrialization and a new 
emphasis on the vast potential resources 
within that country. 
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arrive December 17, via Miami, for a visit of 
3 or 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Geigy Co., 
Inc., 89 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

62. Colombia—Antonio Maria  Pradilla, 
representing G. Pradilla & Cia. (importer, 
retailer, manufacturer, agent), 30-78 Calle 
13, Bogota, is interested in agricultural and 
industrial machinery, fertilizers, trucks and 
busses, dairy equipment, and cattle. Sched- 
uled to arrive during January 1951, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 6 months. 
U.S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


December 25, 1950 


Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. 

63. England—G. S. Lavender, representing 
G. S. Lavender & Co. (export agent), 77 Can- 
non Street, London, E. C. 4, is interested in 
selling electrical and television equipment 
manufactured by his firm’s principals. 
Scheduled to arrive January 13, 1951, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Commercial Attache, British 
Consulate General, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and cities in the Western States. 

World Trade Directory Report’ being 
prepared. 

64. India—Noshir R. N. Rustomji, repre- 
senting R. N. Rustomji & Co. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), Shrinivas House, 
Ground Floor, Waudby Road (P. O. Box 884), 
Bombay, is interested in purchasing ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of dry cereal; 
contacting United States importers of furs, 
black and white pepper, spices, castor seeds, 
pickles, and chutney; and investigating pos- 
sibilities of American participation in Indian 
industrial enterprises. He is in the United 
States until February 1, 1951. U.S. address: 
c/o Superior Honey Co., 5201 District Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 23, 1950.) 
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bolivares was also added to the budget of the 
Ministry of Development for use in granting 
a noninterest-bearing loan to the Compania 
Anonima Obras Avenida Bolivar for continu- 
ation of construction on the Avenida Bolivar 
project in Caracas. 


IMPORT CONTROLS AND TARIFFS 


Importation and distribution of seed po- 
tatoes were placed under strict quarantine 
regulations, and the Government announced 
it will enforce the 1941 quarantine law as it 
applies to plant products and subproducts. 
The law requires issuance of health certifi- 
cates by competent authorities of the export- 
ing country for each shipment of wheat 
flour, rolled oats, and concentrated animal 
feeds. Uncertified shipments will not be ac- 
cepted after January 6, 1951. 

Although all import licensing of live cattle 
and beef ceased in October, current ship- 
ments are arriving from Colombia under li- 
censes granted in September, when imports 
of 6,000 slaughter cattle were authorized. 
Chicken producers are asking that importa- 
tions of frozen poultry be limited to birds otf 
grade-A quality. In addition, they want an 
inspection of imports by the Ministry of 
Health, as well as regulation of the internal 
shipment of frozen poultry. 

The National Supply Commission author- 
ized oilseed crushers to import copra free of 
duty because of possible constriction of 
world supplies. Supplies of copra on hand 
are reported sufficient for the country’s re- 
quirements until March 1951. 

A low duty of 0.01 bolivare per gross kilo- 
gram and a separate classification were estab- 
lished for unspecified adhesives for asphalt 
mixing, effective November 28, 1950. 


FINANCE 


Purchases of dollar foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank in September, including an 
advance purchase of $29,000,000 from the 
petroleum companies, amounted to $77,105,- 
707, higher than sales by $25,293,776. This 
reduced the excess of dollar foreign-exchange 
sales over purchases to $56,826,203 at the 


end of the first 9 months of 1950. Total gold 
and foreign-exchange holdings of the bank 
amounted to the equivalent of $350,277,680 
on September 30. Government expenditures 
in September of 166,882,914 bolivars ex- 
ceeded revenues by 4,221,367 bolivares. Rev- 
enues in the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year were 394,434,758 bolivares, 146,- 
454,708 bolivares less than expenditures. Re- 
serve funds amounted to 191,362,411 bolivares 
on September 30.—U. S. Embassy, Caracas, 
Dec. 4, 1950. 
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Regina and at intermediate _ refineries; 
another 15,000 barrels a day will be drawn off 
between Regina and Superior with daily de- 
livery at Superior totaling 55,000 barrels. 

Storage tanks have been built at each end 
of the line, those at Edmonton holding 840,- 
000 barrels and those at Superior, 1,800,000 
barrels. 

Although the Interprovihcial Pipeline is a 
subsidiary of Imperial Oil and has been 
built primarily to supply Imperial’s refineries 
at Sarnia, it will transport oil for ey com- 
pany on a fee basis. 


Cuban Government Plans 
Adequate Water Supply 


The Cuban Government plans to spend 
$2,000,000 or more modernizing the present 
inadequate waterworks of Marianao system 
or building a new one. Marianao is a resi- 
dential suburb of Habana where a number 
of important industries are situated. 

The proposal of the Government is 
prompted by acquisition at no cost of all 
facilities of the Cuban Aqueduct Co.’s Ma- 
rianao properties under the provisions of its 
concession. 

Funds for modernization of the system or 
construction of a new one would be allocated 
by the National Development Commission 
from a $45,000,000 public-works financing 
program now under way. 


Baghdad Telephone Exchange 


The Directorate General of Posts and Tel- 
egraphs has been busy during recent months 
erecting new automatic telephone exchanges 
and extensions in the existing system of 
Baghdad, Iraq. The first extension report- 
edly will be ready in December 1950, raising 
the number of lines to 8,000 to furnish 3,000 
new subscribers with telephones. The final 
capacity of the Baghdad exchange is 10,000 
lines. 


Proposed Baghdad - Karbala- 
Najaf Rail Link 


The Iraqi State Railways (ISR) adminis- 
tration is now considering the construction 
of a new railway line between Baghdad and 
Karbala and Najaf, states the foreign press. 

The paper reports that the ISR Technical 
Committee estimates ,the cost of a railway 
from Karbala to Abi Sukhair at 779,508 dinars 
($2,182,224); from Karbala to Najaf at 570,835 
($1,598,338), and from Karbala to Kufah at 
644,024 dinars ($1,803,267). The ISR admin- 
istration states that a loan would be neces- 
sary to finance the proposed proiect. 

Karbala and Najaf are two of the four holy 
shrines in Iraq, and the majority of the 
2,500,000 Shia Moslems who live in Iraq visit 
these two cities every year for pilgrimage. 
Their number is considerably augmented by 
other Shia pilgrims from Iran, Afghanistan, 
and Pakistan. 
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Railroad connection between Baghdad and 
Karbala through the Hindiya Junction is al- 
ready in operation. 


Mexican Television Station 
Planned for Matamoros 


A new company, Television de Mexico, has 
announced plans for a Spanish-English tele- 
vision station in Matamoros which is ex- 
pected to begin transmitting within about 
90 days after building begins. A license, with 
the call letters XESE-TV, channel seven, has 
been issued by the Mexican Ministry of Com- 
munications for the Matamoros station. Ap- 
plication for a license has been made for a 
similar station in Nuevo Laredo. 

A Dumont transmitter has been ordered 
for the station, which plans to cover a radius 
of 40 miles from Matamoros which would 
include the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. It is hoped that the owner of Mex- 
ico’s two largest chains will assume technical 
operation of the station. 


Indian Railways Order 1,000 
Freight Cars From Netherlands 


An order for 1,000 closed railway freight 
cars has been placed by the Indian railways 
with the Amsterdam firm of Du Croo and 
Brauns, the Netherlands press has announced 
and the Ministry of Economic Affairs has 
ecnfirmed. 

The order is to be completed before March 
1, 1952. It is a part of a 2-year improvement 
program of the Indian railways. It is under- 
stood from the Ministry of Economic Affairs 
that the railways have also placed orders for 
an additional 6,000 cars of the same and 
other types in other European countries, but 
the present order for 1,000 cars is the only 
one placed in the Netherlands. The cars 
will weigh 6 tons each and will be able to 
carry an 18-ton load. They will be fitted 
for use on 1-meter-gage tracks. Payment 
will be in sterling, there being no separate 
payments agreement between the Nether- 
lands and India. 


India’s Luxury Busses 
on Poona-Mahableshwar Route 


The State Transport luxury busses spe- 
cially constructed at the State Transport 
Central Coach Building Workshop at Santa 
Cruz, India, were operated for the first time 
when the State Transport express service 
between Poona and Mahableshwar started on 
November 1, 1950, states the foreign press. 

Two such vehicles, with their luxurious 
fittings and extremely comfortable seating 
arrangements have been in service on this 
route experimentally since then. More will 
be put in service as and when needed. 

Among the special amenities are an ice- 
box and thermos providing cold water and 
fruit juice, a bookshelf with books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, anc a radio set. 


Nigeria Delays Creation of 
New Electricity Corporation 


The Nigerian Government-owned electric- 
ity undertakings will be transferred to the 
new Electricity Corporation on April 1, 1951, 
instead of January 1, 1951, as previously 
stated, it was announced officially Novem- 
ber 2. 

The new corporation will be organized as 
a Government statutory body with its budget 
and operations separated from the Govern- 
ment’s regular activities. 





Brazil’s exports of ouricury wax in the 
first half of 1950 amounted to 835 metric 
tons, valued at 21,888,000 cruzeiros (approxi- 
mately $1,181,950), according to statistics 
of the Ministry of Finance. 
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U.S.-Philippine Aid Agreement Signed 


A memorandum of agreement to implement the recommendations made by the 
Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines in its report released October 28, 1950, 
was signed in the city of Baguio on November 14, 1950, by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines and the Administrator of ECA. Text of the agreement 
follows: 

“President Elpidio Quirino and the Honorable William C. Foster, as Representative 
of President Harry S. Truman, have agreed to recommend to their respective Gov- 
ernments a program covering the nature and form of the assistance and cooperation 
which the Government of the United States would have to extend to the Government 
of the Philippines to assist the latter in the solution of age-old social and economic 
problems greatly aggravated by the last war, and to bring about a new Philippine 
era of progress and plenty. 

“1. It is realized that the Philippines must have greater production, a more 
diversified economy, and a higher family income for its industrial and agricultural 
laborers, all of which will greatly contribute to the enhancement of free institutions 
in the Philippines. 

“2. The President of the Philippines, highly appreciative of the proffered help on 
the part of the President of the United States, to bring about social and economic 
well-being in the Philippines, announces his determination to lead his country in 
the attainment of this great goal, through total economic mobilization and the bold 
implementation of measures that will bring about a higher degree of social justice 
in the Philippines. 

“3. The main recommendations of the report to the President of the United States 
by the Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines will be the basis for serious and 
immediate consideration by the Philippine Government in order to attain the objec- 
tives mentioned above, and may be considered a practical and sound point of depar- 
ture in working out a program of social, economic, and technical assistance and 
cooperation. 

“4. To this end, and considering that time is of the essence, the Council of State 
shall forthwith formulate a legislative program of the following measures for prompt 
consideration by the Congress of the Philippines: 

“a. Tax legislation of an equitable nature designed to balance the budget and 
build up a surplus to gradually eliminate previous deficits and at the same time to 
help in counteracting inflationary trends. It is estimated that, in order to be able 
to take advantage fully of United States aid, it will be necessary to fix as an immedi- 
ate goal a total of not less than 565,000,000 pesos in tax revenues. It is proposed 
that new and increased taxes go into effect January 1, 1951. 

“b. A minimum wage law for all agricultural workers as the first step toward 
labor and rural legislation designed to raise the level of wages, especially in agri- 
cultural areas and to improve the living conditions of agricultural and industrial 
workers. 

“ce. A joint resolution expressing the general policy of Congress to accelerate the 
carrying out by congressional enactment of the social reforms and economic develop- 
ment measures recommended by the Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines. 

“5. The United States Government agrees, at the request of the Philippine 
Government expressed herewith, to furnish with the least possible delay technical 
assistance, particularly in the fields of taxation and revenue collection, social legis- 
lation, and economic development, to act in an advisory capacity to the appropriate 
departments or agencies of the Philippine Government. 

“6. Both Governments will appoint their respective committees to resume the 
negotiations for a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation. It is assumed 
that these negotiations will reexamine at the same time the provisions of the present 
Trade Agreement. It is realized that the Philippines needs special United States 
assistance in trade and privileges for several years. 

“7. Each Government will be represented in matters of social and economic assist- 
ance and cooperation by its own commission, as follows: 

“a. A Philippine Council for United States Aid will represent the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in its relationship with the agency selected by the United States Govern- 
ment (the ECA) to represent the assistance and cooperation program. 

“b. The ECA will be the agency of the United States Government to collaborate 
with the Philippine Council for United States Aid. Its functions will be to advise 
with the Philippine Government, through the said Philippine Council, in planning 
the use of American social, economic, and technical assistance and cooperation, and 
in advising and assisting the Philippine Government in carrying out the general 
aims and recommendations of the Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines. 

“8. In consideration of the determination of the Philippine Government to act 
boldly and promptly on the major program designed to fulfill the aspirations of the 
Filipino people, the President of the United States intends to recommend to the 
United States Congress the appropriations of the necessary funds that will be 
required for a social, economic, and technical assistance program which will require 
several consecutive years of substantial aid, envisioned in the report of the Economic 
Survey Mission at $250,000,000. 

“9. It is understood that, subject to such modification as may be agreed upon by 
the two countries, the operation of the ECA in the program in the Philippines will 
be along general lines already established by the ECA in its relationships with other 
sovereign states. 

“10. A bilateral agreement will be negotiated between the two Governments to 
give force and effect to the pertinent paragraphs above.” 

NOTE: The Report to the President of the United States by the Economic Survey 
Mission to the Philippines, referred to in the agreement and popularly known as the 
Bell Report, may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 55 cents a copy. 
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